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What the Hague Conference Has 
Accomplished. 


Before this October number of the Apvocate of 
Peace, which has been delayed on account of the Mun- 
ich Peace Congress, reaches our readers, the Hague Con- 
ference will probably have closed its labors. It is not 
possible as yet to give an exact account of what the Con- 
ference has accomplished, as the final votes have not yet 
been taken, and the document containing the conventions 
and declarations which will be submitted to the govern- 
ments for their approval, has not yet been completed and 
published. But in ageneral way a fair estimate can now 
be made of what has been done, both in positive accom- 
plishments and in the preparation of the way for future 
accomplishments. 

It is difficult to account for the prevailing feeling in 
this country that the Conference has been a farce, a dead 
failure, and that no valuable results will come of it. 
This pessimistic impression, which one finds at every 
turn, has probably arisen from the meagreness of the 
reports’ received, and the fragmentary way in which 
the work of the committees and the plenary sessions has 
been given out. It has been increased also by the fail- 
ure of the Conference to meet the over-sanguine expeé- 
tations of many, who hoped that the second Hague Con- 
ference would relieve the world at once from the immense 
burdens of militarism, and bring in millennial condi- 
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tions. It is, of course, Siaaintie ean the Confer- 
ence has not gone as far as the practical statesmen of 
the Interparliamentary Union thought it ought to go, but 
that does not by any means mean dead failure. 

In order properly to appreciate what has been done, 
two things must be distinctly kept in mind. The first is, 
that this is the first time in history that a general world 
assembly of this kind has gathered. For the first time 
the whole body of South American States have met the 
European nations in a general council. These forty-six 
powers, occupying the territory of the entire globe, have 
come together with more or less of their historic preju- 
dices, ill-feeling and suspicions, their various local inter- 
ests, their racial differences, and their diversified consti- 
tutions and legislative methods. That they should have 
come together at all and their representatives have con- 
tinued four months in the serious and thorough discus- 
sion of the problems which concern them in common, is 
the marvelous thing. They have been, in a practical and 
experimental way, laying the foundations of their future 
deliberative and federative union. This has necessarily 
been slow work, and this preliminary clearing and pre- 
paring of ground for the future has necessarily rendered 
their positive constructive work less abundant than might 
have been expected if the Conference had been an old 
and experienced body. They have been unable to move 
any faster than the slowest and most conservative among 
them could be induced to go. 

We must remember, secondly, that war, unfortunate 
as this may be, is still in international law a recognized 
lawful method of dealing with international controversies. 
This being the case, and many of the difficulties between 
nations having their source directly or indirectly in war 
and preparations for it, such a Conference as that at The 
Hague must necessarily deal in no small measure with 
questions concerning the conduct of war. These sub- 
jects, too, were put foremost in the program. It ought 
to encourage the friends of peace that the Conference, in 
all the seemingly endless discussion of the rules and regu- 
lations of war, has had distinctly in view the restric- 
tion of the area of hostilities, the reduction of the horrors 
attendant upon war, and the extension and safeguarding 
of the rights of neutrals and non-combatants as against 
the pretensions and so-called rights of belligerents. 
This is distinctly in the direction of peace, and it is the 
increasingly humane and peace-loving spirit which is 
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prevailing more and more throughout the world that has 
compelled the nations to make the attempt to carry on 
war, when they do so, in a way that will interfere as little 
as possible with the ordinary rights and pursuits of the 
people. The same spirit is back of this attempt that in 
a larger and more advanced way is demanding the arbi- 
tration of all international disputes, the creation of a 
world court, the establishment of a world parliament, 
and the limitation and reduction of armaments. 

Summing up what the Conference has done in this 
direction, we have: (1) The provision that a distinct dec- 
laration of war shall be made before hostilities are 
begun; (2) the prohibition of the bombardment of 
unfortified ports and towns and of the dropping of explo- 
sives from balloons; (3) the establishment of an inter- 
national prize court to take the place of the national prize 
courts which have hitherto judged of the lawfulness of 
the captures made in war at sea; (4) certain restrictions 
as to the placing of floating mines in war times so as to 
endanger neutral commerce; (5) the inviolability of 
neutral states. 

These various provisions, if carried out, will result 
in greatly restricting war, and the first of them, aided by 
the commissions of inquires, for which provision has been 
made, will give time for reflection and the control of 
passion, and will often prevent war from breaking out 
at all. 

The Conference has provided for the general applica- 
tion of the Red Cross Convention of 1864 to maritime 
warfare. It has also adopted the American proposal as 
to the Drago doctrine, namely, that contractual debts 
shall not be collected by force of arms until arbitration, 
if accepted by the debtor government, has first been tried. 
This is not all that Dr. Drago wished, but the agreement 
which the Conference has reached will, we think, finally 
dispose of this important question and prevent any re- 
currence of such disgraceful conduct by strong powers 
against weak ones as has been frequently witnessed here- 
tofore, particularly in South America. 

Even the problem of limitation of armaments, on which 
no practiral conclusion has been reached, has nevertheless 
been advanced a long stage toward its final solution. It 
has for the first time been seriously discussed. Its great 
gravity has been fully recognized. Many of the powers, 
including at least three of those of the first class, have 
openly declared themselves in favor of limitation. The 
Conference has unanimously voted that “ this Conference 
confirms the resolution adopted by the Conference of 
1899 regarding the limitation of military burdens, and 
as military burdens have been considerably augmented 
in almost all countries since 1899, it declares it is highly 
desirable to see the governments earnestly resume the 
study of this question.” This vote, passed in all serious- 
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ness, lays a heavy responsibility on the governments, and 
if they have any real respect for the men whom they 
have sent to The Hague, they will at once take the sub- 
ject up, and appoint a strong commission to study the 
question and find some form of practical solution, either 
to be immediately applied or to be brought before the 
third Hague Conference. 

In spite of the fact that so much of the time of the 
Conference has been consumed in the discussion of the 
regulation and restriction of war, its really important 
work has been its study of the constitution of a per- 
manent international court of justice and of the question 
of a convention of obligatory arbitration. An immense 
amount of the most thorough and patient study has 
been given to these subjects. The Conference has 
accepted the principle of a permanent international 
court holding regular sessions. But the method of 
selecting the judges in a way to satisfy both the great 
and the small powers has been found to involve great 
difficulties. The subject is still under consideration, and 
it looks now as if no way out of the difficulty would be 
found by the Conference, but that the whole question of 
the selection of the judges and the constitution of the 
court will be referred to the governments. 

On the matter of a treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
specifying certain classes of cases for reference to the 
Hague Court, there is apparently an irreconcilable dif- 
ference among the delegations. Germany and eight 
other powers are opposed to the principle of obligatory 
arbitration. The other thirty-seven powers accept it, 
but as the principle of practical unanimity governs the 
final decisions, it is not now likely that any conven- 
tion of obligatory arbitration will be agreed upon. But, 
nevertheless, the thorough discussion of the subject and 
the acceptance of the principle by such a large majority 
of the powers, about four-fifths of them, have greatly 
advanced the matter and make it certain that at no 
distant day the nations, or at any rate a large majority 
of them, will conclude such a treaty. 

The Conference seems to have accepted unanimously 
the proposition for regular periodic meetings of the 
Hague Conferences hereafter. But it does not seem 
quite clear from the dispatches what its final decision 
will be as to how the meetings shall be called, whether 
by the initiative of some head of government, as hereto- 
fore, or by some commission named by the governments, 
which shall have the calling and arranging for the 
meetings in charge. The adoption of the principle of 
periodic conferences is the great thing, the greatest thing 
that the Conference has done, or could have done. All 
the rest will follow in time. A periodic congress or 
parliament of the nations once in existence, with however 
limited powers, and all the problems of international 
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interest which now seem so difficult of determination 
will be gradually solved. 

We must reserve further comment until the Conference 
has concluded its labors. 


The Cultivation of Insult. 

President Roosevelt has added another to the list 
of pungent phrases with which he from time to time 
seeks to emphasize his peculiar views of the nature 
and dangers of peace, and to support his belief in the 
omnipotent efficacy of a big navy to maintain peace 
and to secure for the nation the love, respect and just 
treatment of other nations. In his speech at Cairo, 
Ill., on the 8d inst., he used the following language: 


“The policy of ‘ peace with insult’ is the very worst 
policy upon which it is possible to embark, whether for 
a nation or an individual. This nation is now on terms 
of the most cordial goodwill with all other nations. Let 
us make it a prime object of our policy to preserve these 
conditions. To do so it is necessary on the one hand to 
mete out a generous justice to all other peoples and show 
them courtesy and respect, and on the other hand, as we 
are yet a good way off from the millennium, to keep our- 
selves in such shape as to make it evident to all men that 
we desire peace because we think it is just and right, and 
not from motives of weakness or timidity.” 


This is only saying, in another form, what the Presi- 
dent has said during the past four or five years nearly 
every time that he has made an important speech. 
But this time his language is peculiarly unfortunate. 
« Peace with insult” is a hard phrase for the Presi- 
dent of the nation to employ when speaking of our 
relations with other friendly nations. If the words 
have, in his mouth, any more than a mere rhetorical 
significance, they must mean either that in his opin- 
ion some nation, or nations, has already been insult- 
ing us or is clearly manifesting the disposition to do 
so at the first favorable opportunity. Else why does 
he use the pungent phrase in support of his wish for 
the building up of a big navy, a navy strong enough 
to parry hostile attacks by “hitting” ? 

It is an unfortunate way to attempt to preserve 
the relations of most cordial goodwill” with other 
nations, which the President says truly now exist, to 
talk of them as if they had no cordial goodwill to- 
ward us, but were keeping a keen lookout for a 
chance to insult us. How far short does this come 
of being an actual and open insult to them ? 

One could not, if he tried, find in our history 
more than one or two instances of anything like in- 
sult towards us by a foreign power, and the war into 
which we fell on one of these occasions is now 
nearly universally confessed to have been a serious 
blunder, if not worse. It might have been entirely 
avoided by a little more patience and self-possession. 
Much less likely is any nation in the future to offer 
us anything like an insult. That day has gone by; 
the nations now universally respect and honor us, 


and complain of us only when, in our might, we 
forget to be just and generous. 

The President asks “that the nation, as a whole, 
show substantially the same qualities that we should 
expect an honorable man to show in dealing with his 
fellows.” That is the truth, splendidly said. But an 
honorable man, in dealing with his fellows, is not 
quick to suspect or resent insult: indeed, he refuses 
generally to see one at all, and above all he does 
not go about talking of his neighbors as if he sus- 
pected them of continually concocting insults against 
him and warning them that he is filling his pockets 
ever fuller and fuller with pocket artillery that he 
may be ready at any moment to “hit.” This is 
the conduct which is expected of a gentleman even 
in this day, when, as the President thinks, we are so 
far from the millennium. This is the conduct there- 
fore, according to the President’s own code, which we 
have a right to expect from a nation which calls 
itself civilized and Christian. 

The argument used by the President at Cairo leads 
precisely the other way. It should convince every- 
body that the proper way to promote and maintain 
terms cf cordial goodwill with all other nations is 
to reduce the navy to the lowest possible minimum, to 
“mete out a generous justice to all other peoples,” 
to “show them courtesy and respect,” to cease to 
throw out unfounded suspicions of evil intentions on 
their part, and to declare, to the utmost extent pos- 
sible, our belief in their goodwill and respect for us. 

The policy of the cultivation of insult, by sus- 
pecting it, by daring it and uttering sharp warnings 
against it, “is the very worst policy upon which it 
is possible to embark whether for a nation or an in- 
dividual.” It is the way of hatred and strife and 
war; of international division and exclusiveness,— 
with which the world ought longago to have done. 


The Sixteenth International Peace 
Congress. 


The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, held 
at Munich from the 9th to the 14th of September, 
has given, in its own way, another proof of the re- 
markable rapidity with which the movement for the 
suppression of war is gaining ground. 

The Congress, ‘of which we give elsewhere a more 
extended account, was, both in numbers and in 
moral force and enthusiasm, successful beyond ex- 
pectation. No such meeting had before been held 
in Southeastern Germany. The number of persons 
in that region who had come into touch with the 
movement or who knew anything definite of its char- 
acter and progress was small. It would not have 
been surprising, therefore, if the Congress had met 
with indifference or positive neglect. 

Ten years before, the Peace Congress had been 
held in Hamburg, the commercial metropolis of 
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Western Germany. But, while the opening session 
there was large and enthusiastic, the daily sessions 
were attended by less than fifty persons. The Con- 
gress met with only a meagre local response and 
practically none at all on the part of the nation at large. 

It was not so at Munich. Nearly four hundred 
delegates and others registered, and good audiences 
followed eagerly, often enthusiastically, the proceed- 
ings from session to session. The public meetings 
were large and enthusiastic, that in the “ Kindl 
Keller” being attended by fully five thousand peo- 
ple, who followed with much interest and sympathy 
until nearly midnight the strong and outspoken 
addresses that were made. Both the Bavarian State 
government and the municipal authorities of Munich 
gave the Congress a cordial welcome, the city gov- 
ernment extending its hospitality in the form of a 
banquet, which has hardly been surpassed in elabo- 
rateness in any of the places which the Congress has 
visited. At Hamburg in 1897 the Emperor’s name 
was not even mentioned; at Munich a message of 
homage sent by the Congress to him expressing 
appreciation of the services of Germany’s repre- 
sentatives at The Hague drew from him a telegram 
of “best thanks.” This act of the Kaiser, though 
short of what many of us would have liked, and 
short of what he will say next time, was deeply 
appreciated by the Munich workers and felt to be of 
the greatest significance for the general peace move- 
ment in Germany and throughout the world. 

The: work of the Congress was made somewhat 
difficult by the fact that the Hague Conference had 
not yet finished its labors. It was felt to be inap- 
propriate to repeat the resolutions adopted the two 
previous years at Milan and Lucerne voicing the 
wishes of the friends of peace in regard to the chief 
features of the program of the second Hague Con- 
ference. The Congress hit upon the happy ex- 
pedient of addressing to the president and members 
of the Hague Conference a letter expressing appre- 
ciation of the earnest, conscientious efforts made by 
them to carry out their instructions and reach practi- 
cal results for the peace of the nations, and empha- 
sizing some of the important things to which the 
Congress felt that too little attention had been given 
at The Hague in comparison with the amount of 
time consumed in discussing the regulation of war. 

The subject-matter of this letter gave rise to a 
serious discussion, and two days passed before the 
Committee finally reported a text that could be ac- 
cepted. There was a disposition on the part of 
some to indulge in sharp criticism of the proceedings 
at The Hague as a farce, and to underestimate the 
great difficulties necessarily confronting the first 
world assembly, and to depreciate the character of 
the results already attained. But the prevailing 
opinion was that, while it was regrettable that so 
much time had been consumed on the regulation of 
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war,— still a recognized method of dealing with 
international controversies,— the representatives of 
the governments at The Hague had not in any sense 
trifled with their mission, that important results had 
already been reached from the point of view of 
international law, and that still more important 
ones were in the way of being secured. On these 
lines, which had the support of the entire American 
delegation, the letter to The Hague was finally drawn. 

The deliberations of the Congress covered a wide 
range, even wider than in former years, as will be 
seen from the body of resolutions which we give on 
another page. The proper field of the peace move- 
ment is the whole scope of international relations. 
Scarcely one of these has been neglected in the 
annual declarations of the Congress. Many of the 
resolutions voted this year are repetitions of what 
previous congresses have said, modified in their form, 
of course, by the present condition of international 
relations. But this repetition is a necessary part of 
the peace propaganda, and will continue to be for 
many years to come. Many people in various regions 
as yet know practically nothing of the movement and 
of the principles and policies which it advocates. The 
ear of these must be won and their ignorance removed. 
The voting and revoting of resolutions, therefore, 
instead of being, as some foolishly charge, a useless 
and farcical procedure, is of the highest value in the 
process of the enlightenment and direction of the 
public mind. 

We do not remember to have seen in any European 
Peace Congress a higher degree of intelligence and 
of efithusiastic devotion to the cause, or a finer ex- 
hibition of the spirit. of fairness, good feeling and 
conciliatoriness, than at Munich. An unusually large 
number of old and tried workers were present, and 
the experience and wisdom of these counted for much 
in the character and conduct of the deliberations. 
It was reassuring also to see among the participants 
many new personalities, especially from Germany, 
whose ability and devotion gave promise of large and 
effective service hereafter. The discussions were at 
one or two of the sessions’ among the most animated 
and vigorous that we have ever heard in a Congress 
of peace workers. Personal and even national and 
racial characteristics came out in full flower. But 
amid all the excitement and rush of debate the best of 
good feeling prevailed, and we do not remember to 
have heard a single bitter or unworthy sentence or 
even word uttered, even where there was the strongest 
difference of opinion. 

Among the many subjects before the Congress the 
details of the treatment of which do not belong here, 
that of “ anti-militarism,” as it calls itself in France 
and some other European countries, aroused the 
greatest feeling. The French delegates and those 
from Italy and a few other countries felt that it was 
imperative that the regular peace movement should 
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publicly condemn and disown the “ anti-militarist ” 
propaganda of Mr. Hervé and his followers, who not 
only denounce all military service but resoit in their 
work to violent abuse of their country and its institu- 
tions. Eloquent pleas were made by Mr. Passy and 
others for this condemnation and disownment. Other 
leading delegates felt that, as no such violent and 
abusive “anti-militarism” has appeared in many 
countries, the question was a local one and ought to 
be dealt with by the societies in the countries where it 
exists. A number of prominent delegates felt that 
the Peace Congress, whose members are all essenti- 
ally anti-militarist, ought to beware of pronouncing 
condemnation upon any group of men, as unpatriotic, 
who are engaged, in however crude and ill-advised a 
way, in trying to put an end to the monstrous curse 
of modern militarism. The compromise resolution 
finally adopted after long debate and reconsideration 
by committee simply declared the regular peace 
movement independent of the Hervé movement, and 
uttered no condemnation of it. Whether even this 
was wise is at least debatable, and will have to be 
left to time to determine. 

This debate impressed us with the feeling that 
many of our experienced peace workers have not yet 
fully realized the radical seriousness of the problem 
of peace under the present military conditions of the 
world, and that some of them will have to give up 
the fear of “ going too far” and of being considered 
“ unpatriotic ” to a greater degree than they have yet 
done. Nevertheless it must be said that the purpose 
of the Peace Congress, of the peace party, to move 
unitedly in its contest against war, even if somewhat 
slowly, is a very commendable one, and cannot but 
in the end produce good fruit. Peace workers can 
afford least of all men to be divided. 

The Congress as a whole, and the revelation of 
growing German interest in the cause of peace which 
it brought out, and which has also been manifested so 
remarkably at The Hague, have given fresh ground 
for encouragement. We came away from the Con- 
gress more deeply convinced than ever that Germany 
is not intentionally the promoter of war for its own 
sake, that she is not the firebrand of the world, as 
some people believe, that neither in Brazil nor else- 
where is she seeking directly to foment strife, that 
the German people as a whole are essentially a peace- 
loving people, whatever may be thought of indi- 
viduals. Her stately and highly developed militarism 
is, of course, one of the banes of Europe, a perpetual 
menace to the peace of the world, as many of her 
own people deeply feel. But in this she is only a 
sharer in guilt with the rest of the nations, some of 
which — our own for example — have vastly less 
pretext for armament, either on land or sea, than she 
has. When Germany is convinced, as she soon must 
be, that she no longer has ground to fear her neigh- 
bors, that their pretensions of peace are sincere, as 
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we believe them in the main to be, she will respond 
heartily, we feel sure, to the appeals for a new order 
of internationalism, the moving spirit of which will 
no longer be self-aggrandizement, hatred, fear and 
distrust, but justice, generous appreciation of others, 
trust and friendly coéperation. 


Notes on the Peace Congress. 


Dr. Quidde, president of the Congress, won the uni- 
versal admiration of the delegates by the ability and 
fairness with which he presided. The Congress owed 
its success very largely to the energetic, long-continued 
labor and wisdom with which he had planned and com- 
pleted its organization. He had, of course, the active 


. and devoted codperation of a number of his fellow 


townsmen, but he was the leading and guiding spirit in 
it all. It was his influence that secured the sympathy 
and support of the city government, the Bavarian 
authorities, and of many prominent citizens. It was no 
easy task to do this, for to many of these persons the 
Peace Congress and its work were practically unknown. 
But his success, a very large and splendid success, is an- 
other evidence of what great things a single person may 
accomplish who thoroughly believes in a cause and throws 
himself with all his energies into its service. His accom- 
plished wife, speaking, as does Dr. Quidde, nearly all the 
important languages of Eurcpe, a woman of unusual 
capacity, fidelity, tact and tireless energy, proved herself 
in every way his worthy helpmeet. 


Dr. Harburger, professor of International Law in the 
University of Munich, chairman of the Committee on 
Organization, and Mrs. Harburger, also contributed 
greatly to the success of the deliberations and the pleas- 
ure of the delegates. Professor Harburger has received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor for his eminent 
work in the international field. He presided not only at 
the opening session, but at the municipal reception ban- 
quet; he translated speechés into German, and seemed to 
be the embodiment of universal goodwill and usefulness. 
Mrs. Harburger gave an afternoon tea to a number of the 
delegates, which was greatly enjoyed. 

In opening the table-speeches at the reception banquet, 
Dr. Harburger declared that Munich was peculiarly a 
city of peace. It was full of the splendid works of 
peace —art, science, literature, music. It was visited 
every year by thousands from all the leading countries. 
This the foreign delegates found to be literally true, and 
they carried away the most pleasant remembrances of 
Munich as one of the finest and most cultivated cities of 
Europe. 

The absence of Hodgson Pratt and Elie Ducommun 
from the Congress was deeply felt by all who had labored 
with them so many years and had personally known of 
their devoted and fruitful services. When their death 
was announced the whole Congress rose and stood for a 
moment as an expression of homage to their memory. 


The American delegation, which consisted of twenty 
members, held daily morning conferences. They dis- 
cussed the attitude to be taken by them on important 
questions before the Congress, and also some aspects of 
the peace movement in this country. Rev. Frederick 
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Lynch of New York was chosen chairman of the delega- 
tion, and when he had to leave the Congress Rev. 
Bradley Gilman of Canton, Mass., was called to the chair. 
The meetings were most interesting and added much 
to the interest and influence of the delegation in the 
Congress. 

The annual meeting of the International Peace Bureau 
was held during the Congress. The selection of a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Ducommun as secretary was, on recom- 
mendation ‘of the Commission or Standing Committee of 
the Bureau, put off for one year, as it was thought that 
by that time a competent secretary could be obtained. 
The very greatest appreciation of the long and faithful 
services of Mr. Ducommun, who had been secretary from 
the creation of the Bureau in 1891, was felt by all. The 
resignation of Hon. Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen, who 
had been president since the establishment of the Bureau, 
was received, and Senator La Fontaine of Brussels was 
chosen as his successor. ‘The selection had the hearty 
support of all members of the Bureau. The number of 
members of the Commission of the Bureau was increased 
from twenty-six to thirty-five. This made room for the 
appointment of two new members for the United States, 
and, on nomination of Dr. Trueblood, Edwin D. Mead 
and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton were chosen. The Peace 
Bureau, with its headquarters at Berne, where it is 
directed by a local committee of five, is becoming every 
year a more and more valuable peace agency in binding 
together the peace societies and executing the resolutions 
of the peace congresses, 


Editorial Notes. 

The American Peace Society’s delega- 
tion at the Sixteenth International Peace 
Congress at Munich numbered fifteen 
members, namely, Daniel G. Crandon, Rev. Bradley Gil- 
man, Miss Anna B. Eckstein, George Fulk, Edwin Ginn, 
Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames Mead, Miss Alice Jones, 
Miss Marian Lyman, Mrs. S. L, Pratt, Joseph Shippen, 
Mrs. Joseph Shippen, Rev. James L. Tryon, Miss Lyra 
D. Trueblood and Benjamin F. Trueblood. Their part 
in the Congress is given elsewhere. Secretary True- 
blood and his party carried out their itinerary as given in 
the last ApvocaTE or Peace. They stopped briefly in 
London, The Hague, Amsterdam, Berlin, Dresden, and 
after leaving Munich visited Venice, Florence and Rome, 
and sailed from Naples on September 20, reaching New 
York on October 4. At The Hague Dr. Trueblood and 
Mr. Tryon had somewhat extended interviews with both 
Mr. Choate and General Porter. They found both these 
gentlemen most cordial in their reception and frank in 
talking of what the Conference was trying to do. They 
came away confirmed in their previous conviction that 
the American representatives at The Hague were very 
able men and that they were conscientiously doing every- 
thing in their power to carry out to the full their instruc- 
tions and to meet as far as possible the strong desire of 
the American people that the Conference might result in 
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a great advance toward the permanent organization of 
peace, on a judicial basis, among the nations of the world. 
If the Conference does not result in what was reasonably 
expected of it, the fault will not be with Mr. Choate, 
General Porter and their American colleagues. 





At the end of August President Roose- 

——— velt sent the following letter to the Presi- 

dents of each of the five Central American 

States, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Salvador: 

“It is with great regret that I have received informa- 
tion indicating the imminence of disturbance of the peace 
of Central America. In view of the untold benefits of 
peaceful relations among your countries, not only to 
yourselves but to America and to the world at large, I 
am led by sentiments of impartial amity to codperate 
most earnestly with the President of Mexico in lending 
friendly influence in the cause of peace and humanity, as 
has been done before in similar cases. 

“ A conference having been suggested between repre- 
sentatives of the republics of Central America, I cordially 
tender the good offices of the United States toward 
bringing about so beneficial a result, and I beg to assure 
your excellency of my desire and willingness to contribute 
toward the attainment of peace, in full concurrence with 
the President of Mexico. 

‘I appeal to your excellency to aid in the realization 
of my friendly purpose by refraining from any action 
tending to increase the dangers of the situation pending 
a further resort to the peaceful methods of diplomacy.” 

This letter, with other influences, has for the present 
at least averted the danger of conflict. A protocol was 
published in Washington the 5th inst., signed by the 
diplomatic representatives of the five States, providing 
for the holding of a convention in Washington during 
the last half of November, “to devise the means of pre- 
serving the good relations among said countries and of 
bringing about permanent peace in these countries.” 
The convention will be held on the formal invitations of 
the Presidents of the United States and of Mexico. 
Pending the meeting of the convention, the five Central 
American States pledge themselves to maintain peace 
and good relations with each other, to refrain from armed 
demonstrations on their respective frontiers, etc. They 
also agree to submit to the arbitration of the Presidents 
of the United States and Mexico any differences that 
cannot be adjusted by the usual diplomatic methods. 








War is war, whether it be between 

—— Russia and Japan, or between the French 
troops and the Moroccan tribesmen at 

Casablanca; whether it beinternational war, civil war or 
fighting under the guise of police restoration of order. 
The fighting at Casablanca in August and the bombard- 
ment by the French ships resulted in just those horrors 
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of which one grows so sick of reading in the history of 
war. Here are some quotations from the dispatches de- 
scribing the terrible conditions: “ The Europeau bayonets 
did heavy execution in storming the Moorish houses. 
Between one and two hundred Moors were killed, and 
the corpses are lying about the town and in the out- 
skirts awaiting burial.” ‘The bombardment was par- 
ticularly heavy Monday night, when a great number of 
Cabyles attempted to surprise the town. They were dis- 
covered by the searchlights on board the warships and 
were mercilessly mowed down by the gun fire.” “A 
Melinite shell from one of the French cruisers exploded 
in their midst [a body of Cabyles cavalry] and the band 
was practically annihilated.” “A furious musketry fire 
broke out along the water front. . . . The roar of the 
Galilee’s guns increased and shells were seen bursting 
all over the Moorish quarter. Wounded men were seen 
dragging themselves along the streets.” “The small but 
brave band returned from the sortie with dripping bay- 
onets.” “The destruction wrought by the shells of the 
French cruisers is more extensive than at first was thought 
to be the case. Not a house, shop or warehouse is left 
undamaged.” “After the bombardment of the place 
began, both the Moorish soldiers and the Arabs revenged 
themselves on the inhabitants, plundering, killing and 
burning on all sides. They sacked the custom house and 
burned a large part of the city, whose streets are so filled 
with decomposing bodies that an epidemic is threatened.” 
And so the accounts run. It is cause for sincere grati- 
tude that France and Germany came to agreement over 
Morocco, and that the huge armies of the two countries 
are not now engaged in conflicts which would multiply 
the Casablanca horrors a thousandfold. But it is the 
shame of our civilization that it must still reap the hor- 
rible fruits of its past Colonial iniquities, and that it has 
not yet learned to deal with peoples like those inhabiting 
Morocco in any less crude and barbarous way than that 
exemplified at Casablanca. 





Mrs. Eddy, the Christian Science Leader, 


wen a has expressed the desire that a large num- 
t a er ie 
Semme matinee ber of Christian Scientists should become 


members of the American Peace Society. 
Mr. John B. Willis, head of the Boston Christian Science 
Publication work, who is a member of the Society, in a 
fine letter to Mrs. Eddy just after our annual meeting 
last spring, called her attention to the Society, the 
character of its members, and the excellence of the work 
it is doing through its educational propaganda, and in 
other ways. He expressed the hope that Christian 
Scientists generally should take a larger interest in the 
work of the Society and become active members of it. 
Replying to this communication, Mrs. Eddy wrote: “ It 
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is my desire that every member of my large church shall 
advocate national peace and conciliation, and that you 
obtain a large number of Christian Scientists to become 
members of the American Peace Society.” As a result 
of Mrs. Eddy’s expressed desire, and through the earnest 
labors of Mr. Willis, a considerable number of Christian 
Scientists — nearly two score already — have become 
members of the Society, and fresh applications for mem- 
bership are coming in nearly every day. We very much 
appreciate Mrs. Eddy’s expressed interest in our work, 
and the kind coéperation of Mr. Willis and other Chris- 
tian Scientists in aiding in the extension of the great 
cause of human brotherhood and peace. 





Some people are fond of looking on the 
dark side of great hopes and predicting 
failure when the majority see success. To 
this class of prophets the aims of the peace movement 
have often been a subject of pessimistic treatment. 
Bishop Potter of New York is evidently one of those 
who think the movement has failed. In a recent sermon 
at Governor’s Island, on the occasion ‘of the installation 
there of the worn-out colors of the Twelfth Infantry, he 
is quoted as saying: “It is very beautiful that we should 
have a Hague Conference in our sphere, yet it is only 
a poet’s dream. Not in my day, nor in yours, nor in all 
the days to come, will there be peace. Until the last 
day of the earth there will be armies and there will be 
wars.” The Hague Conference a dream! People who 
know anything about it at all have come to realize that 
it is dealing with a practical problem of statesmanship ; 
that it has brought together the representatives of forty- 
six nations, a most significant fact in itself, and that these 
men have met with no greater obstacles than came before 
our forefathers during the formative period of such 
“dreams” as the American Union and Constitution. As 
for wars continuing to the end of time, are they not 
already of rare occurrence? There has been no great 
war in Europe for more than thirty-five years. The war 
between Russia and Japan, the one great exception to 
the peaceful course of civilization in our day, was stopped 
at its height by methods prescribed at the first Hague 
Conference. The whole machinery of investigation, medi- 
ation and arbitration, the power of peace agitation to in- 
fluence governmental action, the feeling of international 
fraternity, the certainty of common financial losses from 
a derangement of business, which have developed within 
the last ten or fifteen years, all make war more than ever 
impossible. Why, under these circumstances, should we 
expect wars to occur and armies to continue to the last 
day of the earth? Is it not likely that long before that 
time we shall have the good sense and find the sure 
means to get along without them? One wonders if the 
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Bishop has kept himself informed on the extraordinary 
growth of the peace movement in the last two decades, 
as all public men who are up to date should do. 


—_ 


News from the Field. 

The German-American National Alliance, which has 
just held its convention in New York City, voted to send 
a cablegram to Hon. Joseph H. Choate expressing cor- 
dial appreciation of the work of the American delegation 
at The Hague. It also voted to send to the Peace 
Bureau at Berne a declaration of its adherence to the 
international peace cause. The Alliance numbers 
1,500,000 members. 


Our friends in Texas are organizing a State Peace 
Congress, to be held in Waco, November 19 to 21, this 
April. The initiative in calling the Congress was taken 
by President S. P. Brooks of Baylor University, who at- 
tended the National Peace Congress in New York last 
April. The program for the Texas Congress is already 
well advanced. It includes addresses by N. M. Washer, 
president of the Business Men’s Club of San Antonio ; 
W. H. Atwell, United States District Attorney, of Dallas ; 
Hon. George C. Burgess, M. C., of Gonzales; T. M. 
Campbell, Governor of Texas ; George C. Rankin, editor 
of the Texas Christian Advocate, of Dallas; Clarence 
Ousley, editor of the Fort Worth Record; President 
D. F. Houston of the University of Texas, Austin ; 
Judge M. M. Brooks of the Criminal Court of Appeals, 
Austin; C. A. Culbertson, United States Senator, and 
other prominent men. The Congress promises to be a 
great peace occasion for the South. We hope to beable 
to give the final program in our next issue. 


At the Hillsboro (Ohio) centennial celebration, on the 
17th of September, the address at the W. C. T. U. 
meeting in the First Presbyterian Church was given by 
William Christie Herron, president of the Cincinnati 
Peace Society. It was a fine discourse, full of informa- 
tion as to the cost and burden of armaments and as to 
the various lines of the peace movement. The address 
was published in full in the Jillsboro Dispatch of 
September 26. 

The forty-first anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia was celebrated by the usual annual 
convention in the Peace Grove, Mystic, Conn., August 
22 to 25. There were eight sessions in all. Among the 
speakers were Alfred HH. Love, president of the Union; 
Prof. Daniel Batchellor of Philadelphia; James H. Earle 
of Newton, Mass.; Susan S. Fessenden of Boston; Dr. 
Ernst Richard of Columbia University ; Principal Cowell 
ot Cushing Academy, Massachusetts; Dr. W. E. Darby, 
secretary of the Peace Society, London; Dr. Joseph 5, 
Walton, Principal of the George School, Pennsylvania; 
Hon. Waiter E. Ranger, Commissioner of Public Schools, 
Rhode Island, and others. Large crowds from the sur- 
rounding country, as usual, were present in the grove. 
A number of strong resolutions were adopted setting 
forth the principles and methods advocated by the Union. 
On Sunday, the 25th, morning and evening addresses 
were given in the city churches either by the pastors or 
the convention speakers. In the afternoon at the Peace 
Temple the subject discussed by Rev. H. I. Baker of 
Brooklyn and others was “ Religion and Peace.” 
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Dr. W. Evans Darby, secretary of the Peace Society, 
London, after attending the International Law Associa- 
tion Conference at Portland, Me., where he read an in- 
structive paper on International Arbitration, addressed a 
number of meetings in different parts of the East. A 
letter from Dr, Agnes Kemp of Swarthmore, Pa., says 
that Dr. Darby’s addresses there were “ intensely interest- 
ing” and that he had made “a deep impression on the 
community.” “ All were impressed,” she says, “ with 
Dr. Darby’s spirit, his culture and ability.” Dr. Darby’s 
absence from the Peace Congress at Munich was very 
noticeable. He had attended, if we remember rightly, 
all the fifteen previous peace Congresses, beginning with 
the first one at Paris in 1889. He was unable to return 
from Portland to Europe in time for the Munich Con- 
gress, and so remained for a number of meetings in this 
country, the fruits of which we are sure will be large and 
lasting. 


Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, president of the Pittsburg 
Peace Society, on his recent return from Europe, where 
he had spent much time trying to see what could be done 
to induce the makers of toys to desist from the manufac- 
ture of warlike models, made, as reported in the press, 
the following statement : 

“The manufacture of toys in Germany, particularly in 
Niiremberg, is purely a commercial proposition, and the 
manufacturers will make toys for which they find the 
best market, irrespective of other conditions. No help 
in the peace problem can be expected from that source 
now, a8 commercial benefits are considered by far the 
more important. Peace through the abolishment of 
warlike toys is an admirable theory, and one which can 
be worked out eventually, but only with the assistance of 
the Americans. What is now needed is that some 
American invent a peace toy, have it made in Germany 
and allow them to exploit it in this country. Only in 
this way can we get universal recognition of any peace 
toy.” 


Secretary Straus of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor has issued a call for a meeting of the trustees of 
“ The Foundation for the Promotion of Industrial Peace,” 
established by President Roosevelt with the Nobel Prize 
money received by him last December. The meeting will 
be held in Washington on November 8, and will consider 
the further development of the funds and the work of 
the organization. 


The Friends’ Mission in China is carrying on an active 
peace propaganda in their district of the Province of 
Sz-Chwan. Two booklets, entitled respectively “The 
Foolishness of Fighting” and “ War Inconsistent with 
Christianity,” are being circulated, in Chinese, all over 
the district. Special effort is being put forth by the Mis- 
sion to counteract the wave of militarism that is spread- 
ing all over China, and which has already resulted in the 
introduction of some form of military instruction in many 
even of the mission schools and colleges. The appeal 
sent last year by the Friends’ Mission to every mission- 
ary in China is being followed up by a committee of 
three leading Friend missionaries appointed especially 
to keep the subject before the missionaries and the natives 
alike. 
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The work of the Peace Committee of the North Caro- 
lina Friends’ Yearly Meeting has been unusually success- 
ful the past year. Thechairman of the committee, Prof. 
S. F. Blair, a very able and devoted worker, has given 
addresses in a large number of high schools, academies, 
colleges, churches and leading cities of the State. The 
committee took the initiative in organizing the North 
Carolina Peace Society, which was completed at Wil- 
mington in May last, and of which Mr. Blair is the 
secretary. Since the State Society was organized a number 
of local societies have been formed, in Raleigh, Durham, 
Greensboro, Salisbury, Asheville and other places. 

In his Fourth of July address at the Southern Sum- 
mer School at Knoxville, ex-Senator Carmack said: 

“With the rapid binding together of the nations in 
commercial and industrial bonds, and with the growth 
of those human sentiments that have all along been the 
soul of human progress, conflicts will cease between 
civilized powers. This is preéminently the industrial 
age. If we inquire into the cause of the vast trans- 
formation that is overtaking the civilization of the world, 
we shall find its first cause undoubtedly in the softening 
and uplifting power of the Christian religion, and its 
most powerful secondary cause in the- progress of indus- 
trial science. . . . Industrialism is opposed to war. It 
has evils peculiar to itself, but the ways of war are not 
of them. Whatever men may say, war is the nursery of 
every vice and of everycrime. It hushes the voice of 
mercy or steels the heart against its cry. It breeds des- 
potism in government and a slavish spirit among the 
people. The passion for war and the passion for liberty 
cannot reign in the same breast.” 

In a mass meeting of students held at The Hague, 
July 27, Mr. George Fulk, who carried to the Hague 
Conference the Memorial from students of twenty-three 
American universities and colleges, gave an account of 
the organization and growth of the peace movement 
among college students in the United States. He urged 
that as far as possible the similar student-organizations 
in Europe should be federated with those in America, 
that some organ of intercommunication between them 
should be established. He expressed his belief that 
“the student bodies of the world, rightly united and 
properly guided, might become the greatest factor in the 
world in the promotion of international conciliation and 
the abolition of warfare.” The future leaders of nations 
were now enrolled, he said, in the ranks of the students, 
and through these the newer ideals of the relations 
of nations must be carried to realization. There is a 
good deal in these statements, and no finer work can be 
done toward bringing about the federation and peace of 
the world than that which Mr. Fulk and his student fel- 
low-laborers are performing. 

The students’ peace party in Budapest, Hungary, has 
grown rapidly and now numbers several thousand men. 
The members of the new party refuse to use arms or 
perform military service. On September 27, proclama- 
tions headed “ Peace for the World,’ “Down with 
Militarism,” were scattered broadcast over the city. 

The place of holding the next International Peace 
Congress is now under discussion. Vienna, Liyerpool 
and London have all been suggested. It will meet at 
Stockholm in 1909. 


Proceedings of the Sixteenth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. 
RECEPTIONS AND PUBLIC MEETINGS, 

THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED, 


The Sixteenth International Peace Congress was held 
at Munich, Bavaria, from September 9 to 14. Next in 
importance to the Hague Conference, and existing in part 
to suggest work for that body or to promote its most 
enlightened efforts, this Congress brings together a re- 
markahle assemblayve of non-offi :ial but earnest and well- 
informed leaders in the movement for world unity and 
peace. From the point of view of animated and fruitful 
discussion this session was declared to be one of the 
most successful ever held. Nearly four hundred dele- 
gates representing organizations devoted to peace and 
arbitration attended it. Of these the larger proportion 
were naturally from the continent of Europe, notably 
from Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary, the Scandinavian countries and Rus- 
sia; but America had twenty-one delegates, and England 
about the same number, while Japan and China were 
each represented. 

Among the leading workers who were present were 
Frederic Passy, now more than eighty-five years of age, 
and the Baroness von Suttner, who shared equally with 
him the homage enthusiastically offered by the younger 
generation to those who have distinguished themselves 
in the cause; Professor Stein and Dr. Gobat of Switzer- 
land, the latter the secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Union; Senator La Fontaine of Belgium, now president 
of the Committee of the Berne P-ice Bureau; Fe'ix 
Moscheles, Joseph G Alexander, Dv. G. B. Clark, Alder- 
man Snape, J. F. Green, [. Fisher Unwin, Mixs Peck- 
over and Rev. Walter Walsh of the british delegation ; 
M. Arnaud, Gaston Moch, Professor Richet, Professor 
Ruyssen and Dr. Dumas of France; Signor Moneta and 
Prince Cassano of Italy ; and Alfred H. Fried of Vienna. 
The American delegation included Edwin Ginn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood and 
Miss Trueblood, D. G. Crandon, Miss Anna B. Eckstein 
and J. L. Tryon of Boston, Rev. Bradley Gilman of Canton, 
Mass., Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, secretary of the New York 
Peace Society, Rev. Frederick Lynch, Hayne Davis, and 
Miss Alice Jones of New York, ex-President Scovel of 
Wooster College, Ohio, Joseph Shippen, Esq., of Seattle, 
Wash., and George Fulk of Cerro Gordo, Ill. Professor 
Fullerton of the University of Pennsylvania and Pro- 
fessor Mills of Vassar College happened to be spending 
the year in Munich and affiliated with the delegation. 

A striking feature of the Congress, and one that in 
after results promises well for the cause, was the pres- 
ence at the press table of a large group of mature and 
intelligent newspaper correspondents from different Eu- 
ropean cities. Far from being flippant or unsympathetic, 
as was the case with several of the young writers who 
attended our New York Congress, and made a burlesque 
of it, these men, with a coéperdtive spirit and grasp of 
the situation, wrote up the news of the convention in a 
way calculated to win for it the respect of their readers. 
Some of these men participated in the discussions with 
quite as much interest and had as much influence on the 
voting as the lawyers or the educators, who as a class 
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made themselves distinctly felt. The proprietors of the 
Munich eueste Nachrichten furnished copies of their 
paper free every morning to the members as they came 
to their work, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CONGRESS. 

The arrangements for the Congress were in the hands 
of a local committee, of which Dr. Heinrich Harburger, 
a professor in the University of Munich, was chairman. 
Professor Harburger was efficiently assisted by Mrs. 
Harburger, Prof. Ludwig Quidde, of the Bavarian Par- 
liament, and Mrs. Quidde, all of whom felt the full 
weight of their responsibility and did everything within 
their power for the comfort and convenience of their 
guests. At the Hotel of the Four Seasons, where the ple- 
nary sessions of the Congress were held, this committee 
had a well-organized staff of coworkers, whose accom- 
modating spirit and cordial manner made every delegate 
feel at home. At the headquarters were registration 
desks, a post-oflice, writing tables with special stationery 
and a booth for literature. On the Saturday preceding 
the Congress a reception committee had an office in the 
railway station. ‘The station was decorated for the occa- 
sion with the flags of all nations. 

The municipality and the Bavarian government, which 
has its capital in Munich, both cooperated in every way 
possible with the committee in showing hospitality. The 
museums, art galleries, collections, exhibitions, and sev- 
eral public buildings were thrown open to the visitors. 
Invitations were given to inspect some of the model 
schools. Delegates were furnished with cards of identi- 
fication and provided with badges, which secured consid- 
eration for them everywhere, even in the street-cars and 
the stores. The badges consisted of a special design in 
metal, on which were printed the Towers of the Church 
of Our Lady and the Child-Monk of Munich, with the 
words “ XVI Weltfriedens Kongress, Miinchen, Septem- 
ber, 1907.” 

A booklet, containing a full program of the Congress, 
with directions to the delegates, was carefully prepared 
in German, French and English, but in order to impress 
the attractions of Munich upon the visitors, possibly with 
the hope that some of them might remain there as_per- 
manent residents, the committee presented them with a 
second booklet, which set forth the beauties and advan- 
tages of the city. The perfect weather, together with 
the magnificence of the place, which was filled to over- 
flowing with tourists and with people who had come to 
enjoy the Wagner Opera season, made the week memo- 
rable to every one who was there. 

A quiet but hospitable reception was given by Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Quidde at their home on Sunday evening, 
the 8th, which was attended by nearly all the delegates 
who were then in town, but the formal reception to the 
Congress was given by the municipality in the old City 
Hall on Monday, at 10.50 A. M. There was a large at- 
tendance, representing the various languages, and _al- 
though some of the delegates had difficulty in under- 
standing what was sal, the welcome seemed most 
hearty and respectful. Speeches were made by Profes- 
sor Harburger, Mayor von Brunner of Munich, and by 
State Councillor von Bohm of the Bavarian government. 
Eminent public officials occupied the platform with some 
of the representative leaders of the peace movement. 
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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 

Dr. Harburger, in his opening address, said : 

“Tn our time of crass realism, of the constant pursuit of 
possible personal advantages and wealth, it is a rare. 
pleasure to be able to greet a gathering which makes it 
its purpose to strive for the realization of a higher ideal, 
in spite of many opposing difficulties, which remains 
true to its principles, notwithstanding many prejudices 
which stand in the way of its work. The peace move- 
ment is not infrequently viewed with a certain amount 
of suspicion. One often hears the opinion expressed 
that it is an idle dream to suppose that the lessening of 
the number of wars is possible to such an extent that 
the outbreak of hostilities would be one of the rarest 
occurrences and a condition of undisturbed peace be- 
come the rule among civilized peoples. But who can 
with any justification consider anything wholly impossi- 
ble in an age which has succeeded, for the intercom- 
munication of men, in stripping the widest distances of 
their separating power, and which is on the point of pass- 
ing through the air itself on dirigible airships. Ten 
years ago — and here I am on the proper territory of the 
peace movement — ten years ago would it not have been 
declared unthinkable that a court could be created by 
the common action of the civilized states whose mission 
it would be to settle, in a regular way, by arbitration, 
controversies which were formerly adjusted by force of 
arms? And yet in the year 1899 twenty-six powers 
gave their consent to such an institution, and at the 
present moment the representatives of no less than forty- 
seven states, practically the entire civilized world, are 
engaged in the effort to make the appeal to this court 
obligatory in a great number of cases, 

“ Radical changes in the life of peoples require, in the 
nature of the case, a long and slow development if they 
are to have an extended existence. The fear which is 
entertained, on patriotic grounds, that in consequence of 
the peace movement the honor and independence of the 
fatherland might often be sacrificed to the maintenance 
of peace is hardly worthy of the stress with which it is 
often brought forward. <A distinguished member of our 
honored ruling Bavarian family a little while ago de- 
clared, in a manner that stirred all minds, that for a 
nation in the full possession of its power only a “ peace 
with honor” was possible. That such a view may also 
be consistent with the fundamental principle of the peace 
movement no less a personage than the Nestor of the 
movement, the highly-honored Frederic Passy, whom 
it is the highest pleasure of us all to greet in this hall 
to-day, has given the most striking proof. In his inspired 
address at the Peace Congress last year at Milan, which 
received the heartiest applause, he declared that between 
a narrow-minded patriotism and an excessive universal- 
ism lies a third «course, that of true love for the father- 
land, which on the one hand knows how to defend its 
honor and independence and yet at the same time seeks 
to be just toward the interests of the rest of mankind 
and the demands of universal humanity. On this basis 
may it be granted to the Sixteenth Peace Congress to see 
a rich harvest spring from the seed to the sowing of 
which it now addresses itself.” 


On behalf of the Bavarian State government, State 
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Councillor von Béhm then welcomed the Congress in the 
following words : 

“The Bavarian State government takes great satisfac- 
tion in greeting the Peace Congress on German soil and 
in the capital of Bavaria, Munich, whose walls indeed 
enclose many a memorial of famous deeds of war, but 
whose attainments in so many fields of culture only peace 
has made possible. That we all love peace does not 
indeed need to be especially declared. It is constantly 
pressing itself upon the consciousness of even her adver- 
saries that the German empire and its members are ready 
for peace, and that even those German institutions which 
wear the threatening mask of the war-god have in view 
no other purpose than the maintenance of peace. There- 
fore we bring to your deliberations our sincere sym- 
pathies. It is a matter of satisfaction that while at The 
Htague the official representatives of the governments are 
dealing with the difficult questions around the green 
table, these same questions can be treated here in wider 
circles and have light thrown upon them, and so every 
opportunity is given to promote with fruitful ideas the 
great work. The union of adherents from different 
nations for a common purpose is indeed in itself a work 
of peace. It must have as a natural result the clearing 
away of misunderstandings, the lessening of difterences, 
and the bringing of strangers to know and to learn to 
esteem and love each other, instead of treating each other 
as enemies, as in ancient times. May a good spirit pre- 
side over your deliberations. May it be granted to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, to contribute in a harmonious way 
toward the doing away with the natural divisions between 
men through the progress of enlightenment and wisdom, 
and thus toward bringing humanity ever nearer to the 
ideal of perpetual peace, of world peace, which has been 
so long striven for.” 

In behalf of the city of Munich, Dr. von Brunner, the 
Burgomaster, greeted the delegates with these words: 

“The greatest step of progress of civilized humanity, 
according to the account that has come down to us, was 
proclaimed in the words: ‘On earth, peace to men.’ And 
a spiritual giant among the thinkers of all the ages, on 
whose shoulders, consciously or unconsciously, the philo- 
sophical development of our time is building itself up, 
who laid the still unshaken foundations of philosophy as 
the science of the principles of all being and all events, 
the great sage of Kénigsberg, Immanuel Kant, more 
than a hundred years ago published his philosophical 
tractate, ‘Eternal Peace.’ In this he uttered these 
golden words: ‘Even if the fulfillment of the ideal of 
eternal peace should always remain only a pious wish, 
we should nevertheless not go wrong in accepting the 
maxim, to work incessantly for it, for that is our daty.’ 

“ That the realization of this ideal corresponds to the 
wishes of all peoples, is self-evident. But that the gov- 
ernments also are unable to hold aloof from these aspir- 
ations is sufficiently proved by the Conference now going 
on at The Hague, even though this Conference is yet far 
from realizing the ideal, is only adding small stones to the 
future building, and its name signifies little more than a 
draft on the future. But even this is cause for felicitation. 

“And so I desire that blessing may rest upon your 
efforts and good results follow them. May your delib- 
erations this year mark another step forward in your 
propaganda, and secure for your ideals new adherents.” 
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On behalf of the delegates, Mr. Passy made the reply 
to the addresses of welcome. This venerable worker 
spoke like a Moses who could see the promised land afar 
off, although he might not be spared to set his feet on it. 
His speech contrasted the present progress of the peace 
movement with the difficulties that had surrounded it in 
the past. Once the advocates of peace had been told 
they should not succeed, but they had kept true to their 
motto, which was “Strive, strive, strive,” and now they 
see signs of success. Formerly the pacifists were ap- 
plauded only by the victims of war, to whom they acted 
as consolers, but now they have a universal interest and 
are welcomed by the governments. They teach a new 
patriotism, that it is not our duty to hate other nations, 
but to promote love between them. We should organize 
into one great country in the fellowship of peace. Instead 
of seeing each other’s faults, we should appropriate each 
other’s best. But civilization is already entering upon a 
better way. All nations are testifying to a desire for it, 
and most significant is the fact that here on this platform 
French and German delegates are working together for 
peace, peace, everlasting peace! [Great applause. | 
MESSAGES TO THE EMPEROR AND THE PRINCE REGENT. 

Before the meeting closed a message of greeting was 
sent to the Prince Regent of Bavaria, which was later 
kindly acknowledged by him, and one to the German 
Emperor. 

The message to Emperor William was as follows: 

“ To His Majesty, the German Emperor: The Sixteenth 
World’s Congress of the Peace Societies, which has 
just opened in Munich, offers your Imperial Majesty its 
most respectful homage and its sincerest thanks for the 
powerful cooperation of your Majesty’s representatives in 
the Hague Conference. May the Conference result in 
greatly furthering the cause of peace.” 

The reply to this despatch, which was read on Wednes- 
day evening, at the banquet given by the municipality, 
was signed by Secretary of State Tschirschky, and was 
as follows : 

“His Majesty, the Emperor, has commanded me to 
return to the International Peace Congress his best 
thanks for its telegram of homage.” 

The Congress felt from the first that no time could be 
lost in communicating its sentiments to the Hague Con- 
ference, which was then in session, but which was likely 
at any moment to finish its work and adjourn, Accord- 
ingly the following telegram was prepared and accepted 
by the meeting : 

“To the President of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague: The Peace Congress cannot let its opening ses- 
sion pass without sending to the governments represented 
at The Hague the wish that they may put forth every 
effort to secure a real and tangible result that will further 
develop the reign of international law and thus better 
assure the peace of the world. The Congress feels as- 
sured that in making this request it is expressing the 
wish of all classes of people and the deepest longing of 
humanity.” 

PUBLIC RECEPTION. 

Monday evening, from nine o’clock until midnight, 
was given up toa public reception. This meeting was 
held in the Hofbriiuhaus, or Hall of the Royal Bavarian 
Brewery, a place which is decorated with the emblems of 
knighthood, and already made famous for its historic 
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gatherings.- The delegates were invited to join several 
hundred ladies and gentlemen of Munich who sat at 
tables which were filled with refreshments, including 
steins of the renowned beer, which is made under gov- 
ernment patronage and is supposed to be pure and 
harmless. This was a characteristic German festal occa- 
sion. It was intended to be a cheerful and hearty greet- 
ing to the guests from foreign lands, and though its 
uniqueness surprised the American delegates, who were 
unused to German customs, everything was carried out 
in the most perfect order. The Philharmonic Orchestra 
furnished music and played national airs. The principal 
address of welcome was by Prof. Quidde, who addressed 
the delegates in German, French, English and Italian 
successively, to the delight of the visitors. They ap- 
plauded him, not only for his fraternal sentiments, but 
for his extraordinary proficiency in language. No other 
man made a like impression in the Congress. A clever 
little play, entitled * The Peace Idyl,” the scene of which 
was laid in the mountains, and the plot of which was 
related to the Peace Congress, was given in an interval 
between speeches 

THE COMMISSIONS AND THE BERNE PEACE BUREAU, 

Tuesday morning was occupied with the sittings of 
the Berne Bureau and of the three commissions of the 
Congress. These commissions were formed several 
years ago, at the suggestion of Secretary Trueblood, for 
the preliminary consideration and more deliberate dis- 
cussion of important business to come before the plenary 
sessions. Their work is put into the form of resolutions 
and recommendations: without their approval it is not 
customary to bring a matter before the Congress. The 
American members of these commissions were, for A, 
on Actualities, Mr. Mead and Professor Fullerton; B, on 
Legal Aspects, Dr. Trueblood and Mr. Shippen; C, on 
Propaganda, Mrs. Mead and Miss Jones. The American 
members of the Berne Bureau are Dr. Trueblood, Mrs. 
Belva A. Lockwood, Mr. Mead and Professor Dutton, 
the last two of whom were added this year. 

The work of these committees kept their members 
busy before and between sessions. All meetings of the 
commissions were open to any delegates who chose to 
attend them, whether they came simply to listen or to 
propose resolutions ; but, while each commission had its 
own important work to do, Commission C, which took up 
educational subjects, excited the most popular interest 
and therefore had the largest outside attendance. Dele- 
gates who were not members of it sat with it for hours, 
making suggestions and helping it to frame acceptable 
resolutions on the topics brought before it. As each 
speaker, in order to be understood by every body, had to 
have his ideas presented in English, French and German, 
its sessions were a considerable strain upon those who 
were present, but were very helpful in that they enabled 
the members to become well acquainted with each other 
and to appreciate one another’s national characteristics. 


FIRST BUSINESS SESSION. 

The first plenary session of the Congress opened in the 
Concert Hall of the Hotel of the Four Seasons at three 
o'clock. The galleries of the hall were decorated with 
the flags of many nations, including the welcome Stars 
and Stripes. A portrait of Elie Ducommun, the late 
secretary of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
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and editor of the Correspondance Bimensuelle, hung 
above the platform. 

Professor Quidde, who served as president, although 
he was already absorbed in attending to numberless de- 
tails of management in the executive committee, made a 
patient, clear-sighted chairman, who, while willing to 
listen to a full discussion of the subjects presented, was 
prompt to bring debates to a close whenever a vote was 
demanded by the delegates. He also used effectively, in 
his difficult task, his wide knowledge of the languages. 
Baron de Neufville acted as secretary. Mr. Moch, Pro- 
fessor Richet, Professor Harburger and Mr. Adolph 
Smith, an English journalist, with the occasional help 
of the chairman, translated the speeches into the three 
languages that were used. The English and American 
members were especially favored in having the services 
of Mr. Smith, a man of extraordinary gifts as an inter- 
preter of French into English; an interpreter, rather 
than a translator, who put life and eloquence into his 
renderings, at times improving on the original text. 

Professor Quidde, in his opening remarks, referred ap- 
preciatively to the losses sustained by the peace move- 
ment in the deaths of Mr. Ducommun, Hodgson Pratt, 
and others less known, whose good works are remem- 
bered and will go on, although they themselves may 
not know the results of their courage and persistency. 
On motion of Professor Richet, telegrams of sympathy 
were sent to the families of Mr. Duacommun and Mr. Pratt. 

The order of the day called for reports of the Confer- 
ence at The Hague. Various opinions were expressed 
upon it, some of which were critical, but on the whole a 
current of gratitude and optimism ran through the 
speeches, made in whatever connection with the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. 

Baron de Neufville, the first speaker, said that it was 
an error to suppose nothing has been done at The Hague. 
He compared the meeting of representatives of twenty- 
six nations eight years ago with that of forty-seven to-day, 
and made the point that the comparison marked an im- 
portant stage in the world’s progress. While many peo- 
ple deplore the fact that the Conterence has given too 
much attention to arranging how war should be con- 
ducted, that very fact testifies to the success of our 
peace agitation. While so far not much had been done 
at the formal sessions of the Conference, its members had 
interchanged ideas at their social gatherings which led 
them to feel that something great was to be accomplished. 

Mr. Moch, a former captain of French artillery, now 
an active worker for peace, spoke from the military point 
of view. He declared that the Conference would show 
the absolute bankruptcy of the effort to humanize war. 
When soldiers fight they fight to win, and will disregard 
the rules of war by whatever congress they may be 
passed. lie expressed the opinion that simultaneous dis- 
armament is impracticable at present. 

Professor Hleilberg, Councilor of Justice at Breslau, 
spoke in the interest of neutral peoples. The feeling is 
growing that people have a right to prevent war, not 
only for the sake of the nations who may be in conflict, 
but for the benefit of neutral nations, who also suffer 
from its effects. 

Senator LaFontaine explained some of the difficulties 
which had confronted the Conference and pointed out 
the benefits which would come to the peace cause as the 
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result of them. One of these was lack of organization. 
The subjects which the Conference was called upon to 
deal with had not been prepared for discussion, but as a 
result of this oversight, commissions will be appointed 
which will continue to work after the Conference ad- 
journs. There will, however, be no really permanent 
dissolution of the Conference as an institution. <A stand- 
ing International Council of Nations may be formed, 
which will continue to prepare work for coming confer- 
ences. Future meetings of the Conference will not be 
called by a monarch as in the past, and as a result of this 
change of procedure greater questions will be considered. 

Mr. Arnaud reported that while arbitration had be- 
come recognized and the Hague Court secured, there 
was still a loophole for questions of national indepen- 
dence and honor to become causes of war; but a nation 
that thinks its honor compromised is the least fitted to 
judge its case; others who are outside of the controversy 
are the proper judges in the matter. In any event we 
can protest that war is no solution for international difti- 
culties. Therefore it is important to have as permanent 
institutions a Court of Arbitration and a universal treaty 
of arbitration. He referred to the difficulties that the 
Conference had met with in the choice of judges for a 
Court, the large and small states had come into opposi- 
tion through mutual distrust and jealousy, the small 
states wanted the right to choose a judge on equal terms 
with the large ones, and there had been no agreement. 
But in any case, the speaker insisted, we must ask that 
these permanent institutions be created. 

Mr. Arnaud then read a letter which had been pre- 
pared in committee to be sent to the Hague Conference. 
Discussion of the letter prolonged the meeting of the 
Congress until evening. It was determined to lay it on 
the table until morning, when with rested energies and 
clearer minds the members could take proper action 
upon it. This letter became the subject of full and frank 
debate at the next session, but after being subjected to 
amendments in phraseology was passed by the Congress 
in the form in which it appears below. The changes 
that were made in it were chiefly from a coercive and 
critical to a persuasive and respectful tone, it being felt 
that an intelligent and august body like the Hague Con- 
ference, and one that on the whole had tried hard to do 
something, deserved the highest consideration of the 
friends of peace. This letter is the most important ex- 
pression of views passed by the Congress. Besides be- 
ing calculated to stimulate the minority in the Confer- 
ence to act in harmony with the great majority, who 
wanted to accomplish positive results, it was also intended 
indirectly to appeal to public opinion to see to it that 
real progress should be made at The Hague. 

THE 

It will be impossible, with the limited space at our 
disposal, to give a detailed account of the discussions of 
the various resolutions which in the course of the week 
were considered. Only a few of the important discus- 
sions may be even referred to. The result of the delib- 
erations appears in the appended platform of resolutions. 
Each of these was carefully matured in committee, and 
some of them were first subjected to changes either in 
phraseology or in general import by the Congress. An 
International Peace Congress, being without official 
authority, can take no action except in a few matters 
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like the Berne Bureau or the War and Peace Museum 
at Lucerne, which is under its control. The object of 
such a gathering is to bring together the different ideas 
entertained by members, compare notes on them, and put 
them into the form of an expressed wish or opinion. 
In other words, an International Peace Congress is an 
assembly which meets to give careful and rational ex- 
pression of public opinion on the great questions of peace 
and arbitration. Its object is to influence the action of 
governments, and indirectly, through reports in the press 
and public meetings, to educate people generally in its 
humanitarian ideas. Every group of workers from what- 
ever nation brings to it some new thought, and this 
thought is tested before it is formally offered to the world 
as a part of the platform of peace principles. 
THE “ ANTI-MILITARISTS,” 

Among the most interesting discussions that occurred 
probably the most animated was that relating to the 
“ anti-militarists,” who, in some European countries, 
resort even to violence and apparent disloyalty in 
opposing the demands of compulsory military service. 
In France and Italy, particularly, the peace workers find 
that their cause has been misunderstood because they 
have been confused with these radicals, and they believe 
that unless a clear distinction is made between them the 
peace movement will suffer in the future. It was first 
thought wise to bring in a resolution condemning the 
“ anti-militarists,” but after more mature deliberation it 
was decided not to pass judgment on them, but in effect 
to explain that the peace workers of the Sixteenth In- 
ternational Congress are not the same as these and do 
not believe in their violent methods. This attitude, 
finally adopted, was of considerable help in satisfying 
the English delegation, because many English peace 
advocates are radical anti-militarists, opposing all mili- 
tary service. As is well known, the Quakers everywhere 
may fairly be called anti-militarists, and yet they are not 
kindred in mind or method with the Continental radicals. 

Of the men who spoke on this question, Signor Moneta 
of Italy showed that it was of the utmost importance to 
himself and his colleagues in the peace movement that 
some distinction should be made, and he spoke in French 
like an inspired orator. Mr. Moscheles, taking the op- 
posite view of the case, made a short but telling speech, in 
which he showed that these very extremists, although their 
methods may be objectionable to us, are neverthele-s aim- 
ing at the same results that we desire to see brought about. 
He feared that we should make a mistake should we con- 
demn them, As several persons wished to speak upon the 
subject, some of them at length, and as it was necessary 
for each speaker to have his remarks put into the three 
languages, the debate threatened to be long drawn out, 
and it became necessary to limit the speakers to a few 
minutes each. When the meeting closed late in the 
evening, the whole matter was recommitted. The next 
day a satisfactory statement was produced., 

A matter that took but a short time in debate, but 
which brought up an interesting point, was the Morocco 
question. Professor Ruyssen was the reporter for this 
subject. He feared the opening up of a war with the 
Mohammedan world or the bringing on of a quarrel! with 
European powers might be the result of its wrong hand- 
ling, and therefore he recommended that the powers get 
together to consider the situation. 
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LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 

The question of limitation of armaments, whenever it 
came up, proved interesting, although it brought forth no 
difference of opinion, The attitude of the Congress was 
summed up in the resolution which authorizes the ap- 
pointment of an international commission to study the 
question and report. Inasmuch as great difficulty has 
been found in getting a satisfactory formula for disarma- 
ment, there is hope that this commission, if appointed, 
may prove helpful in the solution of this perplexing prob- 
lem. Jf it should do so, this resolution will prove to 
have been one of the most important ever passed by an 
international congress. The resolution in regard to war 
loans was passed without discussion. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK, 

All the resolutions under the general head of educa- 
tion received the earnest attention of the Congress, but 
none of them occasioned prolonged debate. Among the 
new thoughts under the head of propaganda was that 
contained in the resolution, first offered in Commission C 
by Miss Alice Jones of New York, proposing that art 
and statuary be used to teach peace principles, and that 
an effort be made by the friends of peace to erect at The 
Hague the statue already designed by Mr. MacMonnies. 

Mr. George Fulk, who represents the American college 
students in the peace movement, was heard with enthu- 
siasm by the commission, as he told of the thousands of 
college mén who have become believers in peace and 
arbitration and of the cordial reception which Mr. 
Nelidoft gave him when he laid the American students’ 
memorial before the president of the Ilague Conference. 
Many of the Europeans present were surprised to learn 
what great progress the movement had made in the uni- 
versities of America and of the existence in the Old 
World of a large organization, which is known as “ The 
Corda Fratres,” or “ Fraternal Hearts.” They felt that 
the peace workers all over the world, and especially the 
Berne Bureau, must in some practical way encourage the 
codperation of students in the cause, as a promising means 
to success in the future, and that an effort must be made 
hereafter to have them participate in the international 
congresses. 

A proposition for National Councils of Peace Socie- 
ties was made by Professor Dutton of New York. 

PHE INTERPARLIAMENTARY PROGRAM. 

A serious attempt, characterized by long discussion, 
various amendments, and painstaking efforts at clear 
statement, was made in Commission C, at the instance 
of Mrs. Mead, Mr. Davis and others, to induce the Con- 
gress to recommend to peace societies, as a program to 
be everywhere emphasized, the six definite propositions 
made by the Interparliamentary Union in London, in 
1906, or such of them as the Hague Conference might 
not adopt this year, and particularly a governmental 
peace budget. Lut while all believed in general in the 
program of the Interparliamentary Union who were 
conversant with it, and some, strange to say, were not, 
the actual resolution which the committee brought forth 
not only contained too many subjects, but proposed a 
method of campaigning not acceptable to the majority, 
namely, that requiring candidates for parliament to 
promise to join the union; besides, few people have yet 
come to believe in the practicability of asking govern- 
ments to set apart a peace budget. As will be seen by 


reference to the platform, this resolution was referred to 
the next Congress. 
THE CHURCHES. 

More than once, clergymen and others who are inter- 
ested to have the church as a body brought into closer 
contact with the peace movement tried to get the matter 
either before a committee or the Congress, and finally, 
towards the close of the last session, a proposition was 
made that a committee be appointed to see how the 
churches may be brought into the movement. This 
effort was resisted, but finally the matter was left to such 
volunteers from each country as might have the project 
at heart to take such action as seemed best, and report 
later to the Congress. Among those who favored the 
idea of interesting the churches, and who thought their 
influence would prove to be an important matter, were 
ex- President Scovel of W ooster, Ohio, and Baron de 
Neufville of Frankfort. After the Congress was over, 
Miss Anna B. Eckstein of Boston, who has already dis- 
tinguished herself for her interest in arbitration, took a 
paper and secured the names of several workers, who 
expressed themselves as willing to serve on a committee 
to interest the churches. These names were given to 
Baron de Neufville, the secretary. In all probability an 
effort of some kind will be made among the churches 
during the coming year, which will show results in the 
next Congress. 

MESSAGES TO THE CONGRESS 

The management of the Congress, with kind fore- 
thought for the members, had every important resolution 
which was to be discussed printed in the three languages 
and distributed in the seats. The names of the speakers 
were usually written on the blackboard as they took 
their turn. 

A long list of the names of friends who had sent 
messages was printed. Letters or telegrams, expressing 
either good wishes or regrets for absence, were received 
from the Emerson Union for Ideal Culture, Boston, the 
Arbitration and Peace Society, Cincinnati, the German- 
American National Alliance, Dr. Ernst Richard of the 
New York German-American Peace Society, Dr. Edward 
H. Magill of New York, the Burritt Memorial Com- 
mittee and the Central Union of New Britain, Conn., 
President Alfred H. Love of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia, President David Starr Jordan 
of Leland Stanford University, Mrs. Maria Freeman 
Gray of San Francisco, Hon. Richard Bartholdt of 
St. Louis, Dr. W. Evans Darby, Sir Thomas Barclay 
and George HH. Perris of London, Hon. John Lund of 
Norway, Professor Eickof, secretary of the German 
group of the Interparliamentary Union, and many other 
noted leaders in the peace cause. The legations of 
Austria, France and Italy at Munich all sent salutations. 
The city of Milan, which had distinguished itself above 
all other cities by sending a delegate to the Congress in 
the person of Signor Moneta, one of its eminent citizens, 
sent a message of considerable length. Cardinal Papal 
State-Secretary Merry del Val of Rome expressed his 
warm interest in the success of the gathering. Mr. 
William T. Stead, whom the Congress had voted a reso- 
lution of appreciation for his work at The Hague, re- 
turned a characteristic telegram, which read: “ Many 
thanks. Demand peace budget and support world pil- 
grimage of peace.” 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS AND BANQUETS 

Several public meetings were held during the week in 
order to interest the people of Munich in the peace 
movement. One of these took up the movement in its 
relation to social questions, another in its relation to 
public education, while another dealt with the position 
of women in the movement. Among the English-speak- 
ing delegates who addressed these meetings were Dr. 
Clark and Mr. and Mrs. Mead. 

The largest public meeting was held on Tuesday even- 
ing in the Munich “Kindl- Keller,” a famous restaurant hall 
which seats five thousand people at refreshment tables, 
all of which were filled that night. This meeting was 
remarkable for the democratic character of the audience, 
many of whom were working people, and by the quiet, 
earnest attention given to the speakers. The topic, as 
announced in the order of the day, was “ The Peace 
Movement: Its Aims, Means and Results,” which gave 
an opportunity to present peace ideas from various 
points of view. Professor Quidde presided, and, after a 
few words of greeting, introduced Senator La Fontaine 
of Belgium, who spoke on the work already done and 
likely to be done in the future by the Hague Conference. 
Professor Heilberg spoke on the economic side of the 
peace movement and discussed the relative value to 
society of money spent on war and on public improve- 
ments, especially education. The Baroness von Suttner, 
Frederick Passy, Felix Moscheles, Gaston Moch, Pro- 
fessor Kzalkay, Mr. Novikow and Signor Moneta held 
the meeting until midnight, when Professor Quidde 
brought it to a close. There was therefore no question 
but that the principles of peace were fully and eloquently 
laid before the citizens of Munich. 

On Wednesday evening two hundred and fifty dele- 
gates attended a festal banquet at the Hotel of the Four 
Seasons, as guests of the city of Munich. The occasion 
will be remembered for the generosity of the munici- 
pality. Several officials of the city were present to em- 
phasize their interest in the cause. Professor Harburger 
acted as toastmaster. The speaking took place not at 
the end of the banquet, as is our custom in America, but 
between the courses, and lasted until nearly midnight. 
Dr. Clark, State Councilor Bihm, the Baroness von 
Suttner and Professor Quidde all spoke. Professor 
Dutton responded for the English-speaking delegates in 
a speech full of gratitude for the courtesies which had 
been shown them by Munich. He paid a tribute to the 
culture of the city. THlealths were drunk and “ Hochs,” 
or cheers, given to the name of the Emperor and to 
popular leaders of the peace movement who were in 
attendance. 

On Saturday afternoon a farewell banquet was held at 
the hotel, which, though attended by fewer delegates than 
were at the first, as many of them had by that time left 
for home, was notable for the feeling of comradeship 
which the associations of the week had developed. The 
speeches were mostly given up to thanks and to mutual 
appreciations. Professor and Mrs, Quidde were presented 
with a large silver flower dish as a testimonial of grati- 
tude for their devotion to the welfare of the Congress. 
One of the most graceful responses made at this banquet 
was that of Mrs. Harburger, of the local committee, who 
addressed the guests in French. Dr. Trueblood, on be- 
half of the American delegates, in a warm tribute of fra- 


ternal regard for the hosts, assured them of the kind 
feelings which Americans entertain towards Germany as 
a nation. He said that a war between the United States 
and Germany would be regarded by us as one of the most 
deplorable things that ever could happen, but, fortunately, 
in our present state of international friendship, war be- 
tween us could not happen. We hope that these feelings 
of good will may always continue. No other speech made 
at the Congress took up our relations with Germany, and 
in view of the rumors and suspicions that in the past have 
suggested the possibility of a clash between our two 
countries, its hearty expression of friendship was most re- 
assuring to the Germans present, as was shown at its 
conclusion, when they broke into loud applause. 


THE EXCURSION, 


The social event that will probably be remembered 
longest and pleasantest, however, was an excursion, in 
German an “ Ausflug,” which on Thursday was given 
the Congress, to the Chiemsee, a beautiful lake about 
an hour’s ride from Munich. Nearly every one went. 
The Bavarian government, by an unusual dispensation, 
considering the strictness of its railway management, put 
at the disposal of the Congress two special trains, one of 
which was made up of dining cars, for the convenience 
of members who chose to remain to the end of the 
morning session. The party got off at a little station 
called Prien, where fifty or a hundred school children, 
headed by a band, were drawn up in two lines to greet 
them. From here they went by another railway to 
Stock, where they took a steamer for Herren Insel 
(Gentlemen’s Island). Here, as guests, they visited by 
special permission a magnificent palace which was built 
some years ago by the late King of Bavaria, who, it the 
legend is true, sought in it consolation for his disappoint- 
ment in his romantic attachment to his Austrian cousin. 
The palace is an imitation of that at Versailles. It con- 
tains paintings, statuary, and elaborate mural decorations. 
One.of its great halls, in which state receptions might be 
held, is lined with mirrors and illuminated with thou- 
sands of candles arranged in gilt chandeliers. The bed- 
rooms, dining-room, and other living rooms of the pal- 
ace are furnished in gorgeous designs, in which gilt is 
more freely used than any other color. The palace is 
used now as a museum and is visited every year by thou- 
sands of tourists, who are attracted to it by curiosity. 

Returning from this island, the party were given cof- 
fee, rolls and cakes on tables spread out of doors in front 
of a hotel by the lakeside. Here they were entertained 
by mountaineers, dressed as Tyrolese peasants, who 
danced and * yodeled ” for them on an improvised plat- 
form. Several of the men among the dancers, as they 
concluded their part of a number, turned somersaults 
for the amusement of the spectators. All the time the 
excursionists were in full view of the mirror-like lake, 
overtowered by the Tyrolese Alps, beautiful mountains, 
rugged and high, but softened by the hazy atmosphere 
of the sunset into exquisite gentleness and repose. 

The members of the Congress were photographed here 
in a large group. They returned to the city in time to 
attend a performance of Robert Reinert’s play, “ War,” 
which was given for their benefit in one of the principal 
theatres of the city. Golden-hearted Munich could not 
have done more for the advocates of peace. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Munich 


Peace Congress. 
LETTER TO THE HAGUE CONFERENCE, 

Mr. President and Members of the Second Hague 
Conference: The Sixteenth Universal Peace Congress, 
representing those who are carrying on before the people 
and the public authorities of the nations an incessant 
propaganda in favor of peace, which you have at the 
present time been charged with the mission of organiz- 
ing, has the honor to renew herewith the respectful 
homage addressed to you by telegram at its opening 
session. 

Itis happy to recognize with unanimity that the co- 
operation during three months of representatives of 
nearly all the powers in a common cause is proof of the 
possibility of an international organization. It therefore 
entertains the hope that the second Hague Conference 
will not close without having taken an important step in 
this direction. 

The Congress recognizes the results already attained 
by the Conference from the point of view of positive 
international law. But the decisions of the Conference 
have so far had to do chiefly with the regulation of war. 
This is not, however, the work which our Congress con- 
siders the essential one. Humanity and the universal 
conscience expect more than this; the responsibility of 
the governments which you represent will be very great 
if you should not reach decisive results in the direction 
of suppressing war as a lawful institution and of organiz- 
ing a complete system of justice among the nations. 
The Congress recognizes, gentlemen, the efforts which 
to this end the great majority of you are making, and 
ardently hopes that the others will soon be willing to 
join them, 

The great principle of obligatory arbitration has 
happily been approved by you; but this is not sufficient. 
A permanent general treaty of arbitration, as complete 
as possible, ought to result from your deliberations. If, 
however, as we hope will not be the case, the plenipo- 
tentiaries of any power should not consider it their duty 
to sign such a treaty before your separation, all the 
other delegations should nevertheless conclude one, and 
we are convinced that the powers which may abstain, 
when they come better to understand their interests and 
obligations as civilized nations, will not delay to claim 
their place in the juridical union of the’world. 

The Congress has reason to fear that obligatory arbi- 
tration will not be extended by you to differences of 
every kind. It therefore calls your attention to the 
necessity of an organization for the friendly solution of 
disputes which may not be settled by obligatory obliga- 
tion, by means of a well framed system of conciliation, 
or mediation, to which the disputing parties could not 
under any pretext decline to have recourse before resort- 
ing to any warlike measure. It is only in this way that 
recourse to the institutions created by the Hague Con- 
ferences can be always assured. 

The friends of peace of all countries will be pleased to 
see added to the Court of Arbitration established by the 
Convention of 1899 a permanent international court of 
justice to which the powers may have prompt and easy 


recourse, 
Finally, the Congress desires that the work of your 
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deliberations may be carried forward and completed by 
a future conference, of which you yourselves shall deter- 
mine the conditions. And it believes that you would 
render a great service to human progress by assuring, 
through a permanent general committee, serious prepara- 
tion for the labors of future periodic conferences; this 
committee to consist of representatives of the powers, 
either ordinary or extraordinary, accredited with this 
special mission to The Ilague. It would, in particular, 
be of the highest importance that this permanent com- 
mittee should be charged by you with the preparation of 
a code of public international law, to be submitted for 
approval to the various governments. 

The Sixteenth Universal Peace Congress ardently de- 
sires, Mr. President and gentlemen, that the greatest pos- 
sible success may attend your final meetings, and thus be 
fixed in history the importance of your role in the life of 
the nations and in the organization of general peace; and 
it addresses to you the expression of its most devoted 
fraternal sentiments. [Signed] L. Quippx, President. 

A PERMANENT COURT AND PERIODIC CONFERENCES, 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, believing 
that the peaceful and legal solution of international dis- 
putes, however trifling they may be, is a great moral ad- 
vance, and admitting the fundamental importance of the 
permanent Court at The Hague, hopes that its influence 
will be extended by the institution of a tribunal sitting 
permanently, and that international conflicts, whatever 
their nature, will be submitted to its jurisdiction. 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, having 
confidence in the wisdom of the Hague Conference, 
hopes that it will not adjourn without having assured: in 
some effective way the permanence and regular perio- 
dicity of the exercise of its powers. 

PROHIBITION OF WAR LOANS. 

Whereas, it is contrary to the rules and principles of 
neutrality that a belligerent nation should make a war 
loan, or even a loan of any kind, in time of war, in a 
neutral country, the Congress expresses its desire that 
the resolution put before the second Hague Conference 
by Colonel Borel, on behalf of the Second Commission, 
should be completed by a complementary resolution de- 
ciding that a belligerent nation has not the right of 
negotiating a loan in any neutral country, and that 
neutral states are bound, as far as possible, to prohibit 
the issue of such loans within their territory. 

BELLIGERENT RIGHTS FOR WEAKER PEOPLES. 

The Congress, while adhering to its former resolutions 
as to the regulation of war being outside its province, 
invites, in a spirit of justice and humanity and in the 
interests of the peace of the world, the governments of 
civilized countries to apply to so-called minor popula- 
tions, whether subject or independent, the provisions 
relating to the laws and customs of war contained in the 
Convention of July 29, 1899, which protect their per- 
sons and property. 

THE MOROCCO QUESTION, 

Whereas, the obligation undertaken by one or more 
civilized states to keep order in, or to police, a less 
civilized country may, on occasion, degenerate into a war 
of conquest against the country or even an armed con- 
flict amongst the civilized states interested in the main- 
tenance of order therein, the Congress expresses the 
opinion : 
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1. That operations undertaken in Morocco by France 
or Spain should be strictly limited to the reéstablish- 
ment of order and assurance of the safety of foreigners. 

2. That the police power in Morocco, even if it should 
still be entrusted to a limited number of states, should 
preserve, as in Macedonia and Crete, an entirely inter- 
national character, by virtue of an exact agreement to 
this effect between the interested powers in completion 
of the Act of Algeciras. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, recogniz- 
ing how difficult it is to come to a complete agreement 
touching the total simultaneous disarmament of nations, 
because of their different political situations, hopes that 
the nation which has the least to fear for its indepen- 
dence and its national integrity may set the example of 
a reduction of armaments; this reduction, in view of its 
great economic gain to the population of the state taking 
such action, would soon be followed by some other nation, 
and in the end by all the nations of the world. 

The Congress is of opinion that the civilized powers 
should mutually guarantee the inviolability of their ter- 
ritories by binding treaties, in order that a commence- 
ment of disarmament may be made within a measurable 
limit of time. 

The Congress decides that the Berne Peace Bureau 
nominate an international commission for the study of 
the question of limitation of armaments. 


APPRECIATION OF MR. STEAD. 


The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, in recog- 
nition of the great services rendered to the cause of 
peace by Mr. William T. Stead during the sessions of the 
second Hague Conference, expresses to this gallant 
apostle of peace its hearty congratulations and its warm 
appreciation. 

LEGAL PROTECTION OF LABORERS. 


The Sixteenth International Peace Congress expresses 
its hearty sympathy with the efforts of the International 
Association for the Legal Protection of Laborers, and 
congratulates the International Labor Office on its first 
success, the Berne Convention of 1906. 


AN ENLIGHTENED PATRIOTISM, 


The Congress urges on instructors of youth to lay 
special stress on the fact that the most enlightened pa- 
triotism is that which will form a fraternal bond between 
the nations. 

ANTI-MILITARISM AND PACIFISM DISTINGUISHED. 


The Sixteenth Universal Peace Congress recalls the 
fact that pacifism is the union of men and women of all 
nationalities engaged in seeking the means of suppressing 
war, establishing an era without violence, and settling all 
international difficulties by just methods. The Congress 
declares that pacifism is entirely independent of the so- 
called anti-patriotic or anti-militarist agitation which is 
being carried on at the present time in various countries 
where compulsory service exists. 

The pacifism which aims at organizing peace is op- 
posed to civil as well as to international war. Any sug- 
gestion to the contrary can only emanate from persons 
who misinterpret pacifism either through ignorance or 
bad faith. 


SUPPRESSION OF JINGOISM. 
The Congress expresses its cordial approval of the 
proposal to be made by the German “ Freisinnige Volk- 
spartei” at their forthcoming meeting in Berlin, that 
jingoism should be opposed at every opportunity; that 
friendly relations between nations should be promoted 
by interchange of visits by members of Parliament and 
other representatives of the people; and that effort 
should be made by these and other means to promote 
friendship and remove misunderstanding. 
The Congress commends this action to all political 
parties and to the Berne Peace Bureau and the Peace 
Societies of all countries. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 


The Congress learns with great satisfaction that the 
Minister of Public Instruction of the French Republic is 
disposed to take the initiative in calling an intergovern- 
mental conference, charged with the duty of studying the 
best means of organizing an international system of edu- 
cation. 

This system should include the elaboration of a pro- 
gram of the various grades of instruction which, carried 
out in certain institutions of the different countries, 
along with the national system of education, would per- 
mit students to pass in turn from one country to another 
without prejudice to their studies. The conference 
should determine the conditions governing the use of 
international diplomas serving as sanctions to these 
studies, as well as the conditions determining the equiv- 
alence of these diplomas with national diplomas. 

The Congress hopes that the governments will mani- 
fest at an early day their desire to take part in such a 
conference. It invites peace workers to take the steps 
necessary to secure this result. 

The Congress notes the importance of various associa- 
tions for the study of languages, that vacation courses 
are open to foreigners in a certain number of universities, 
notably in France, as means of promoting cordial under- 
standing between nations, and calls on each of its mem- 
bers to contribute towards the creation or development of 
similar associations. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND THE COLLEGES, 


Whereas, fifty-three colleges and universities of 
America, with over fifty thousand students, and over fif- 
teen thousand European students, enrolled in sixty-three 
different universities, have already organized to promote 
fraternal international relations,this Congress heartily wel- 
comes them as important collaborators and recommends : 

1. That national and international peace congresses 
hereafter invite these organizations to send professors 
and students as accredited representatives. 

2. That the Peace Bureau at Berne, with the aid of 
the Correspondance Bimensuelle, be the medium of com- 
munication between such organizations. 

3. That a special university budget, to be administered 
by a special committee appointed by the Berne Bureau, 
be collected by the payment of ten cents a year by every 
member of the organizations in these above-mentioned 
institutions. 

4. That the Berne Bureau take the initial step in pro- 
posing these measures to said congresses and organizations. 
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Be it resolved by this Congress respectfully to recom- 
mend to the Peace Bureau at Berne the transmission of 
an appropriate appeal to students of the various educa- 
tional institutions of the world, soliciting their active sup- 
port of our movement and requesting them to distribute 
this appeal in thousands of copies in all the universities. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


Considering the fact that the institutions created to 
promote social education, university extension, popular 
universities, etc., may render invaluable service for the 
propagation of peace ideas, the Congress expresses the 
wish that all peace workers should, by giving lectures 
and raising discussions in these institutions, contribute to 
the creation of a more enlightened public opinion on the 
obligations of international justice. It recommends the 
employment of lantern slides in peace lectures. 

PEACE DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The Sixteenth Peace Congress, considering the impor- 
tance of the step taken by the Italian Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction and confirmed this year by his successor 
and also adopted by the Hungarian Minister of Public 
Instruction,— namely, that the pupils of the state schools 
shall attend Peace Day (Feb. 22), which attendance will 
have the result to acquaint the youths with love for peace 
and humanity,— addresses its felicitations to the govern- 
ments both of Italy and Hungary, and points out this 
great and beneficent example to the peace societies in 
the hope that through their efforts the same course will 
be followed by all the governments. 

TO TAKE THE “ BIG STICK” OUT OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

The Congress recognizes that a reform of school disci- 
pline is indispensable in order to make effective the ideas 
of pacifism and conciliation in education. 

Without underrating the value of obedience and strict 
discipline, we ask that, at a time when even in the armies 
themselves the employment of violence, of blows and 
insults, has been condemned and tends more and more to 
disappear, obedience founded on fear should be replaced 
in schools by obedience founded on confidence, esteem 
and affection. The spirit-of oppressive authority and the 
employment of force should be replaced by the spirit of 
independence and free self-control. 

In this way we may realize the evolution of education, 
which tends to pass from the unthinking habit imposed 
by simple training to the voluntary subordination of the 
individual to the collective wisdom and to conscious self- 
discipline arising out of conviction. 

NATIONAL COUNCILS. 

The Congress expresses the wish that in each country 
a national council may be organized, composed of men 
and women representing various departments of human 
activity, which shall undertake peace propaganda with a 
view of infivencing (1) journalists, (2) the clergy, (3) 
teachers, (4) business men, acting independently but in 
close cooperation with existing organizations. 

INTERESTING THE CHURCHES, 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress takes 
notice of the thesis of Rev. Rohleder on the subject, “ The 
Peace Movement from the Standpoint of Religion and 
the Churches,’ and resolves that a commission be 
appointed consisting of persons interested in religion and 
of representatives of the different religious societies, 
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and that this commission make suggestions to the next 
International Peace Congress, how the different churches 
and sects are to be brought in closer touch with the 
peace movement. 

[The matter of interesting the churches was left to a 
committee to be organized later among the various peace 
workers in different countries, who may offer their ser- 
vices to the secretary of the Congress for this work]. 

MONUMENTS IN HONOR OF PEACE. 

Considering that great works of sculpture, through 
their direct and vivid appeal, have always been a most 
important factor in stirring the imagination and influ- 
encing the sentiment of the masses, and that heretofore 
public monuments have been largely devoted to the com- 
memoration of warlike events and war heroes; 

The Congress expresses the wish that, hereafter, all 
those interested in the cause of peace should encourage 
the erection of monuments celebrating peace and honor- 
ing the heroes and pioneers of the peace movement, in order 
to inspire a love and enthusiasm for the peace sentiment, 
and a reverence for those who have given their lives to 
organize the world for peace. The Congress has heard 
with satisfaction of the plan to secure the erection of the 
great monument designed by the well-known sculptor, 
Frederick MacMonnies, representing “the Triumph of 
Peace,” and recommends to the peace societies and the 
friends of peace to aid and encourage the movement to 
secure the erection of this monument. 

THE USE OF ESPERANTO. 

In order to reduce the great difliculties and loss of time 
arising in international congresses out of the diversity of 
languages, difficulties which, notwithstanding the modi- 
fications introduced in the rules for the conduct of busi- 
ness, weigh so heavily on the peace congresses, the Con- 
gress decides that, at and after the next Congress, Es- 
peranto can be used during the debates. 

The Congress learns with satisfaction that thirty-five 
peace societies have already informed the International 
Bureau that they are ready to correspond in Esperanto. 

It recommends their example to other societies, and 
hopes that henceforth those societies which correspond in 
Esperanto may be designated by a star on the list of the 
organs of the peace movement. 

In consideration of the resolution adopted by the First 
Universal Peace Congress and by the Ninth and Four- 
teenth Congresses regarding an auxiliary international 
language, the Congress expresses the desire that Esper- 
anto be taught in the schools as an auxiliary international 
language, and requests the International Peace Bureaa to 
transmit this desire to the different governments. 

THE NOBEL PRIZE. 

Whereas, The Committee of the Nobel Peace Prize 
has determined that it is within their jurisdiction to grant 
such prize to societies as well as to individuals ; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the President of this 
Congress be empowered and instructed to address a com- 
munication to the president of the Nobel Committee 
praying such committee to grant to the Bureau Inter- 
national dela Paix the Nobel Peace Prize for the year 
1908. 


FUNDS FOR PEACE PROPAGANDA. 
1. The Congress recommends that more practical and 
intelligent measures should be taken by all peace workers 
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to enlist the interest of generous and wealthy givers to 
help sustain our cause. The success of such efforts should 
be the more easily obtained because of the fast that the 
advancement of this movement by diminishing the perils 
of war would result in doing away with many existing 
moral and material evils, and would also render available 
for the solution of the most pressing social problems the 
enormous sums of money which are expended to pay for 
useless armaments. 

2. The Congress recommends that efforts be made to 
obtain money for prizes to be offered in the different 
countries for the most practical proposals for obtaining 
necessary funds for propaganda. The initiative may be 
taken by the Berne Bureau in conference with the peace 
workers in each land, 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION PROGRAM. 

The following resolution, recommended by Commission 
“C” and representing the work of several American 
members, was referred to the next Congress : 

The commission recommends : 

1, That special stress be laid upon international justice 
as the foundation upon which permanent peace must 
repose. 

2. That the various peace organizations in all countries 
should coéperate with each other and with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, wherever possible, for the carrying 
out of the resolutions approved by said Union at London 
in favor of: (1) Periodic conferences of the govern- 
ments ; (2) a general treaty of arbitration granting juris- 
diction to the International Court in a defined area; 
(3) investigation, conciliation or mediation in all cases, 
prior to appeal to arms; (4) such national study of the 
question of limitation of armaments as must precede a 
fruitful international discussion of this question; (5) in- 
violability of private property at sea in time of war; 
(6) annual grants by national governments in aid of the 
Interparliamentary Union and in furtherance of inter- 
national peace. 

3. That a special commission, composed of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of this Congtfess, the President and 
Secretary of the Berne Bureau and such other persons as 
they may designate, take such steps as may seem expedi- 
ent for the carrying out of these resolutions, and espe- 
cially the resolution in favor of a peace budget to be 
expended as may seem proper to the governments making 
such appropriations ; but the committee is charged with 
the duty of formulating and presenting to the proper 
persons a plan of expenditure in the organization of in- 
ternational visits by lawmakers, editors, educators, etc. 

4. That the said special committee assist, whenever 
possible, in the strengthening of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and especially by propaganda, with a view to 
securing declarations by candidates for national parlia- 
ments in favor of the purposes of the Interparliamentary 
Union and assurances that they will join the said Union 
and prosecute its work, if elected to their national 
parliaments. 

APPEAL TO THE NATIONS. 

_ Appeal to the Nations, on account of the death 
of Mr. Ducommun, Secretary of the Berne Peace Bureau, 
who had usually prepared the Appeals, had to be hastily 
drawn up at the last moment, and is therefore much 
briefer and legs satisfactory than usual. ] 


The Anglo-French agreement has been followed by 
an Anglo-Russia agreement. Questions which had been 
pending for years have been settled by the negotiations 
of afew months. The event has shown that the sup- 
posed irreconcilable antagonism of the nations was a 
pure phantom. During the last few years a series of 
alliances and ententes have bound together almost all the 
European states. 

The possibility of an international organization has 
been demonstrated by the friendly coéperation of repre- 
sentatives of all the powers at The Hague, for a period 
of three months. The civilized world is ripe for federa- 
tion. It exists already in fact. But unhappily it does 
not exist in law, and armaments are becoming more for- 
midable and more ruinous than ever. By a contra- 
diction which seems truly revolting, the less the danger 
of attack, the greater the preparations for war and for 
defense. 

Such opposition between the social state of the civil- 
ized world and its political institutions cannot last for- 
ever. The so-called governing classes cannot divest 
themselves of their true function, which is to march 
boldly forward in the interests of the people. 

If these so-called governing classes persist in mis- 
understanding the needs of our time, if they are so blind 
as to hinder progress instead of accelerating it, they will 
bring upon themselves and on civilized society the most 
grave dangers. Instead of organizing in time the federa- 
tion of Europe, they will help to bring about the most 
terrible social disasters. 
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Correspondence. 

[Though somewhat late, we are glad to publish this letter 
from Sir Thomas Barclay, whose eminent services to the cause 
of international arbitration and peace are well known.—Eb. | 
Epiror OF THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 

In your always excellent ApvocaTre or Peace, which 
I never fail to read from beginning to end, I find in the 
July number an error which I should like to correct. At 
page 159, referring to the International Conciliation 
Association having taken as a part of its work the pro- 
motion of international visits, you cite a number of cases 
which you seem to attribute to this excellent institution. 
It has such a good record that I may be permitted to 
point out that it was the International Brotherhood 
Alliance which began this work of international visits 
and has made such visits its chief object. Of the visits 
you mention, those between the workingmen of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Germany have taken place 
or are taking place under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood Alliance. The intermunicipal visits 
were suggested and negotiated exclusively by myself, and 
if I claim to be identified with them it is that I have no 
right to let others have the credit of the work, which has 
been extremely difficult and absorbing. 

As regards intercommercial visits, I may also claim 
that the first of them, the meeting in Paris in 1900 of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain, 
was also entirely my work. Others will no doubt claim 
the authorship of several of the other items you mention. 
There is work in international visits forevery one. But of 
all these visits, those which have been most prolific, both 
from the point of view of friendly feeling and of the 
educational benefit derived from them, are certainly those 
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between the workingmen of Great Britain and other 
countries. 

I may perhaps, therefore, be allowed to lay before your 
readers the very simple program of the International 
Brotherhood Alliance. Its short title is “the F. I. G.” 
standing for Fraternitas Inter Gentes. The subscrip- 
tion is thirty cents for life membership and a badge. Its 
regulations are as follows: 


1. This Brotherhood is non-political and non-sectarian and 
is open to men of all nationalities and all shades of opinion. 

2. Its object is to band together men of all nationalities in 
a common organization, to promote friendly feeling between 
nations, and to discourage all tendencies to mutual jealousy 
and distrust. 

3. The Brotherhood will seek to promote the above object 
by encouraging personal intercourse and the interchange of 
visits between members of different nations, by holding public 
meetings, and by employing all other legitimate means. 

4. The affairs of the Brotherhood in each country shall be 
managed by a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a Treas- 
urer, Honorary Secretaries, and a Committee, to be elected at 
quinquennial general meetings of members in each country. 
The Committee shall have power to add to their number. The 
term of office in each case shall be five years, and in the event 
of the death or resignation of any Officer, the Committee are 
empowered to fill the vacanc y. 

5. Local Branches of the Brotherhood may be formed, with 
power to elect their own Officers and Committees. 

6. A General International Council of the Brotherhood 
shall be formed as soon as two or more National Committees 
shall have been organized. It shall be composed of a number 
of delegates to be appointed by the National Committees in 
proportion to the population of their respective countries. 

7. The Local Secretaries shall enroll the names and ad- 
dresses of members in a book to be especially kept for the 
purpose, and periodical returns shall be made to the National 
Secretary, and by him to the General International Council. 

8. The only qualification necessary for membership shall 
be the expression of sympathy with the aim as set forth above. 


The pledge runs thus: “I hereby pledge myself to do 
what I can to promote goodwill and friendly feeling 
between men of my own country and those of other 
nations,” 

Would it not be possible to create a branch of this 
excellent Brotherhood in Boston, and in this way bring 
some of the workingmen of the United States over to 
visit their fellow-workmen of England and France? I 
should be glad to receive any communication on the sub- 
ject at the above address. Yours faithfully, 

Tuomas BaRcLAY. 
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The Causes of War. 
BY COUNT TAISUKE ITAGAKI, 


[This ‘Open Letter to the President of the Hague Confer- 
ence,’’ first published by the Japan Peace Society at Tokyo, 
we are very glad to reprint. It not only serves to show the 
deep interest which the intelligent minds of the East are tak- 
ing in the cause of peace, but also reveals the point of view 
from which the problem presents itself to those who have 
heretofore suffered much from certain causes of war, well 
known to all intelligent observers of the colonial policies of 
the strong powers during the past century. | 
To His Excellency, the President of the Hague Confer- 

ence, this document is respectfully presented: 

As a citizen of a Far Eastern Empire, my thoughts 
are always concerned with the problem of international 
peace. The first World’s Peace Conference was called 
by His Majesty, the Czar of Russia, in 1899, and now the 
summoning of the second Conference by the same mon- 
arch is a cause for unspeakable joy and congratulation. 
But if it be permitted to make suggestions to wise men 


for their further completion, I cannot refrain from saying 
a few words relative to the coming Peace Conference. 

If one desires to stop a stream of water there is noth- 
ing better than to go back and stop the fountain. So the 
question arises, which is better, to remove the causes of 
international disputes, and thus do away with the woes 
of war, or, after complications have arisen and hostilities 
have actually commenced, try to check the cruelties and 
barbarities of war? 

Although the sovereigns and authorities of the great 
powers, with their scholars and leading men, are work- 
ing hard for the promotion of peace, the number of in- 
ternational disputes does not lessen, and the people of all 
nations, fearing the outbreak of war, are never at ease. 
This is because the fountain of war is not stopped. 

There are, I believe, three causes of war: (1) Tak- 
ing possession of foreign land by force, for the purpose 
of territorial expansion ; (2) refusing other nationalities 
the privileges of commerce; (3) the exclusion of other 
races. If we can remove these causes of war, even the 
most barbarous nations cannot make war upon other 
countries. By means of mutual intercourse and trade, 
the inhabitants of the world may come into perpetual joy 
and happiness. 

Since the object of the founding of nations and the 
principle of mutual intercourse and trade are interde- 
pendent, a government opposed to the principle of mutual 
intercourse and trade is by no means founded upon right 
principles. And foreign invasion for forcible territorial 
expansion is born of absolutism and militarism. Since it 
is the common people who suffer most of the pain of war, 
war is in most cases the enemy of the people. There- 
fore, in a country based upon liberality and equality, with 
provision for free decision of questions by public opinion, 
peace principles win; while in a country ruled by abso- 
lutism and militarism, where the rights and interests of 
the people are violated and no importance is attached to 
public opinion, territorial aggressiveness is always strong. 
The principles of peace and absolutism cannot exist 
together. The principle of mutual intercourse does not 
accord with forcible invasion and land-grabbing. I am 
forced to say that the form of government which depends 
upon the will of one man, regardless of the peace and 
happiness of the common people, is most unsuitable to 
the promotion of international peace. 

The same is true of commercial exclusion. This is the 
age of tariff wars among the powers. The building of 
high walls and the continual fighting present to our eyes 
a cruel and horrible sight. As a result of this struggle 
men do not cease until they have monopolized the 
markets, trying always to expand their sphere of influ- 
ence, and annexing other lands to their territory by 
military force. The proverb “Commerce follows the 
flag” gives expression to this thought. The monopoly 
of markets results in raising the tariff rates and prohibit- 
ing other people from the privileges of trade, thus in the 
end destroying international peace. Therefore, if we 
desire at all to maintain international peace, a world’s 
tariff conference should be opened prior to the Inter- 
national Peace Conference. It is necessary to remove 
the economic causes of war by allowing such a rate of 
tariff as is necessary for the protection of national indus- 
tries, and yet not so unreasonable as to violate the prin- 
ciple of mutual intercourse and trade. 
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The race question is also a cause of war. Heaven 
looks upon mankind impartially and makes no distinction 
of races. So far as the law permits, heaven gives to all 
men the right to go where they please and to reside in 
any place having the green earth under their feet and 
the protecting heavens above. Because of this, people 
residing in uncivilized lands are protected by extra- 
territoriality, and in civilized lands by the laws of the 
countries. Thus they can enjoy life and do their work 
unmolested. Disregarding this right of mankind, people 
are led on by racial ill-feeling, and so, working upon the 
principle of a monopoly of interests, come to persecute 
and exclude immigrants, thus depriving them of their 
peace. This is entirely contrary to the principle of 
mutual intercourse and trade, and cannot be permitted 
from the viewpoint of humanity. Therefore, if we wish 
to maintain peace by a treaty of the powers, we should 
endeavor, by means of an international agreement, to do 
away with the causes of war which arise from such 
unlawfulness as the exclusion of other races. 

Thus far I have pointed out the causes of international 
war, and I believe that unless these causes be removed 
we can never realize international peace. Until inter- 
national peace be realized the powers are compelled to 
maintain their armaments even in time of peace, in order 
to be ready for any emergency. This armed peace 
increases the burden of the people, forcing them down 
into dust and ashes. 

It is strange that I have not heard of many wise men 
trying to eradicate the causes of war in a concrete way. 
To try to settle international disputes after they have 
arisen; or, after the powers have encountered each other 
with iron and fire, fearing lest they fall into barbarity 
and cruelty, to prohibit the use of dum-dum bullets and 
other cruelties and to make regulations concerning land 
and sea battles, —that overestimates the particular re- 
sults, disregarding the great cause. 

It goes without saying that the existence of these regu- 
lations is much better than nothing, but those who 
desire peace from the bottom of their hearts can never 
be satisfied with these things. The limitation of arma- 
ments, which is to come up at the coming Peace Con- 
ference, is very important. I can but hope that such a 
regulation will be adopted; but unless the powers radic- 
ally do away with the causes of war we can never ex- 
pect the extinction of war. So long as war is allowed 
to exist it is reasonable that the powers should try to 
keep up armaments, thus making preparation for war. 

Then how shall we do away with the causes of war? 
The first thing is to summon a council of the powers, in 
order to endeavor to lead the absolute monarchies to 
adopt liberal, constitutional governments. As to the tariff 
question, open an international conference and try to 
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equalize the tariff rates of different countries. As to the 
race question, also summon a conference of the powers 
and try to solve the question in an international way. 
This, to my mind, is the way to stop the fountain, and 
thus do away with all subsequent causes of war. 

I have maintained these opinions for a long time, and 
I wish now to present them to His Excellency, the presi- 
dent of the coming Peace Conference. Should even a 
small part of my suggestions be approved by your 
Excellency and the judicious members of the Conference, 
and thus contribute something to the cause of peace, I 
shall esteem it a great honor. 

I should like to take advantage of this opportunity to 
express my sincere respects to the president of the Con- 
ference and to the members who are assembled in behalf 
of the noble cause of humanity. 

Taisuke ITaGak1. 

Tokyo, May 8, 1907. 
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